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NO SECURITY YET 


ENERAL E!ISENHOWER’S honest warning that 

“there is no real security yet achieved in Europe ” 

calls for two immediate comments. The first is that 

S.H.A.P.E. in the first year of its existence has in any 
case brought about such a transformation in the defensive 
position of Western Europe that the N.A.T.O. Powers need no 
longer be dominated by a feeling of helplessness in the face of 
Russian armed force. The second is that full security can never 
be achieved until the entire outlook of the Soviet Union has 
itself been transformed; real military security could not be 
achieved even if the Western armed forces were built up until 
they were larger and stronger than those of the Communist 
block—and that will never happen in peace time. Whether the 
position is that of April, 1951, when fewer than 15 N.A.T.O. 
divisions faced 30 Russian divisions, or of April, 1952, when 
the Western force has been doubled, or of December,1952,when, 
it is still hoped, N.A.T.O. will have 50 divisions, half of them 
reserves—the forces with which the Russians can confront them 
will still be far larger than anything the West can produce in 
peace time. War would transform the situation, but since the 
whole object of the Western effort is to prevent war we must 
sooner or later be content with a balance of forces that gives 
security without parity. 

It was, of course, part of General Eisenhower's duty as a 
soldier to place the first emphasis on that major proportion of 
the task of defence that still remains to be done. He is in a 
better position than anyone to know just how difficult it is going 
to be to produce by the end of the year 50 division in—to use 
the Lisbon phrase—“ an appropriate state of readiness.” It was 
also part of his duty as a soldier faced with the unique task 
of building up the biggest defensive force ever required in time 
of peace to draw attention once again to the necessity for the 
Western Powers to avoid overstraining their material resources 
and plunging into that economic confusion that would probably 
be more pleasing to the Communists than a military collapse 
of the West in war. Whether it was part of his duty in any capa- 
city, except possibly as a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States, to point out with some emphasis that the United 
States cannot “continue to be the primary source of 
munitions for the entire free world,” and to draw attention to 
the need to maintain the soundness of the economic structure 
of the United States on the ground that its collapse would be 
“a world-shaking tragedy,” is a rather different question. After 
all, General Eisenhower's position is that of Supreme Com- 


mander of the allied forces in Eurepe.~ His direct responsi- 
bility is neither to the United States alone nor to the world as a 
whole. But this tendency to overstatement on the political and 
economic side can no doubt be forgiven—particularly in view 
of his modest understatement on the military side. The success 
of S.H.A.P.E. is to such an extent the personal success of 
General Eisenhower himself that gratitude to this one man 
admits of no serious qualification. 


Russia, the West and Germany 


Some of the West German criticism of the Allied reply to the 
recent Soviet Note on a peace treaty with Germany is curiously 
perverse. (East German criticisms were too inevitable to be 
seriously considered. The reply was known to have been 
approved by Dr. Adenauer before it was despatched; that was 
enough in itself to prejudice Dr. Schumacher’s Social Demo- 
cratic Party against it.) There is no doubt that a desire for a 
reunited Germany is the ruling passion in Western Germany, 
and the Soviet Note was dexterously framed to make a strong 
appeal to that. But the temptation to take short cuts and dis- 
cuss all contentious questions at once must be resisted. The 
Allies took the only possible line in insisting that the first step 
must be the holding of free and secret elections throughout 
Germany. Only an elected body resulting from that process 
could have authority to negotiate any peace treaty at all. Criti- 
cisms of the Allies for raising so controversial an issue as the 
QOder-Neisse Line are surprising. It was, in fact, not the Allies 
who raised it but the Russians in their original Note. The rele- 
vant passage reads textually, “ The territory of Germany is 
determined by frontiers laid down by the decisions of the 
Potsdam Conference of the Great Powers.” But the Great 
Powers at Potsdam deliberately avoided fixing the frontiers of 
Germany definitively. What was said was that “ pending the 
final determination of Poland’s western frontier” the former 
German territories east of the Oder-Neisse Line should be 
under the administration of the Polish State. The studied 
assumption in the Russian Note is that the Oder-Neisse Line 
is already fixed. Poland naturally desires it so. So do its 
patrons in the Kremlin. So, of necessity, do the Ministers in 
the East German Government; the Kremlin sees to that. 
But the bulk of East Germans are the last of all people to be 
reconciled to the loss Of territories further east, and virtually 
all West Germans resist the claim that the Oder-Neisse 
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Line is permanent. The Allies could not possibly leave the 
Russian claims unchallenged; they would have provoked 
ten times as much criticism if they had. Why there should be 
any criticism at all as things are is not intelligible. It is very 
much to be hoped that the communication which the Soviet 
Government is no doubt now preparing as a rejoinder to the 
Allies’ reply will be of a nature to keep discussion open. But 
it cannot check the progress of negotiations between the Allies 
and the Federal Government regarding the instrument that is 
to replace the Occupation Statute. These appear to be going 
well, and the more they are speeded up the better, but it is a 
pity that Dr. Adenauer is having to cope with rather querulous 
criticism on the part of members of his own coalition. 


Truman Out 


So far the Presidential election manoeuvres in the 
United States have produced of themselves a fair quota 
of the drama that the party managers usually like to inject into 
them. The irrepressible demonstrations in favour of General 
Eisenhower in New Hampshire and Minnesota produced an 
exciting start, and the spectacular withdrawal of President 
Truman on Sunday more than kept up the excitement. The 
field is now jockeying tensely for position, even though the two 
most formidable candidates, General Eisenhower for the 
Republicans and Governor Adlai Stevenson for the Democrats 
appear to be fixed firmly in the classical attitudes of gentlemen 
refusing to commit themselves. It is even possible to find a 
good reason for this conventional reluctance, for the last stages 
of the campaign, when the conventions are over and the parties 
have chosen their men, look like being extremely strenuous. In 
any case the preliminary struggle is far from over. Senator 
Taft, despite the early blows to his rather over-advertised hopes, 
is bound to fight on for the Republican nomination, and the 
primaries in Wisconsin and Nebraska &ave now added to the 
tally of delegates committed to his cause. Mr. Kefauver and 
half-a-dozen other seekers of the Democratic ticket may not 
possess Governor Stevenson's advantage of being acceptable to 
both Northern and Southern wings of the Democratic party, 
but they have great determination, and the Democratic vote, 
that huge force that lifted President Truman clean over the 
heads of opponents and public opinion forecasters alike in 
1948. is a prize worth fighting for. In fact it will still be there 
even if General Eisenhower comes out finally as the Republican 
candidate, with all his personal prestige and with all the support 
from intelligent Americans that his continuance of the Truman 
foreign policy can give him. There is not the slightest likelihood 
that the next few months in the United State; will be dull. 


Two Views of Trieste 


It is hardly surprising that the term “ blackmail” has 
entered into Yugoslav comment on moves for an extension 
of Italian control over the city of Trieste. Within a fortnight 
of purely Italian riots in the city possible rewards to be 
given to the Italians are being canvassed. Should Italian 
troops be allowed to take over from the allied forces in 
Zone A? Should Zone A be handed back to Italy forthwith ? 
Should the three-Power declaration of 1948 (by Britain, France 
and the United States) be implemented, and the who'e of the 
Free Territory, Zones A and B, now go to Italy The last 
suggestion, which comes from [Italian sources, is largely 


academic, si the Yugoslav grip on Zone B is firm, and 
unlikely to be relaxed. But all three are likely to be mentioned 
at this week's talks in London between British, American and 
Italian representatives. It is easy to understand the growing 
Yugoslav resentment, for quite apart from the fact that the 
1948 pr po Id only be carried out at Yugoslay expense, 
no ¥ vs representative was invited to the London talks 
ind even the news that the talk were to take pla got to 
Be! very late. Not that Yugoslavia is without spot in 
t ; Th ntrol exercised by Yugoslavs over Zone B 
! Free Territory ” look rather inappropriate 
I there nothing to be gained by a Situation 


in which the Italians are talking to the British and American 
authorities in London and the Yugoslavs are talking at them 
There is no doubt that the British and American soldiers would 
be very glad to say farewell to Trieste, and there is equally 
no doubt that to hand over control to the Italians in Zone A 
leaving the line between the two Zones to harden with time, 
would be one way of doing it. But that would leave bitterness 
on both sides and promote not stability but instability. At 
the moment it is difficult to see how the London talks can help 
the Western Powers to lay down this unwelcome burden. But 
Mr. Eden’s statement that a solution to the whole Trieste 
problem could best be reached through direct Italo-Yugoslay 
talks is undoubtedly reasonable. : 


Tunisian Gamble 


French policy in Tunis will be justified only if it comes off. 
The gamble is that M. Baccouche will be able to sponsor 
reforms which will go at least part of the way to satisfy nationa- 
list aspirations; that meanwhile the country will remain quiet 
and the Bey will prove co-operative. If these hopes are realised, 
the force that the French have felt obliged to use in the course 
of the past few weeks will be excused; but if the hopes are 
frustrated, the French position will be a great deal worse than 
it was to start off with. It cannot be forgotten that the French 
position in Syria and the Lebanon only became finally untenable 
after the technique of force had been tried and failed. The 
parallel is by no means exact, but it is at least doubtful whether 
in the present world-climate of opinion “ strong ” methods can 
succeed. It may well be true that the French found M. Chenik 
an obstinate and difficult Prime Minister to deal with, but it is 
at least equally true that by their present policy they have made 
it almost impossible for the Neo-Destour Party to function as 
a constitutional party.. Perhaps there is no room in North 
Africa today for a party which aims at combining nationalism 
with constitutionalism; but it is a pity that the final rupture 
should have been on French initiative. The crux of the problem 
is still the status of the French settlers in Tunisia; are they or 
are they not to remain a privileged class ?_ In the long run no 
written guarantee of their status can be as effective as the good- 
will of the population among whom they have chosen to live. 
It is difficult for the settlers themselves to accept the risks 
implied in a relaxation of French control, yet sooner or later 
these risks must be faced. Much will depend on the success of 
the Libyan experiment, and if the Italian settlers there prosper 
under the present Libyan Government, it will be harder than 
ever to preserve European privileges in the rest of North Africa. 


The Twisters 


Mr. Arthur Deakin said last week that the Budget would give 
“ a savage twist ” to the spiral of wages and prices. The T.U.C. 
General Council, in its official statement on the Budget, had said 
the same thing in more moderate language. And if this atti- 
tude prevails at the relatively calm centre of trade union affairs 
moderation is hardly to be expected on the more excitable 
fringes. The danger of a new spurt in wage increases is present 
already. The figures for January and February show an increase 
of £1,241,300. Wages in the food-distributing trades are about 
to go up, and a further claim by the Union of Shop, Distribu- 
tive and Allied Workers could add over £1,000,000 a week to 
the wage bill. The farm-workers, with the full support of the 
Transport and General Workers (Mr. Deakin’s union) are 
claiming a substantial increase. The unions are evidently only 
too willing to follow what they denounce as Mr. Butler’s bad 
example. Will they never admit that wage claims do not make 
themselves but are made by union members and officials ? The 
r.U.C. actually accompanies its forecast that more and more 
claims will be made with further prophecies that the incentives 
given to harder work by the Budget will not be effective and 
that production will not go up. But all these things—-wage 
claims, effort and production—are substantially controlled 
by the unions and their members. The spectacle of the unions 
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sloomily forecasting the results of their own deliberate action 
is ludicrous and appalling at the same time. Let it be conceded 
that the T.U.C. does not control the constituent unions. Let it 
be conceded that the unions cannot always control their mem- 
bers. Is that anything to boast about ? Whatever the union 
leaders are supposed to do, they surely have some more posi- 
tive function than that of detached voices prophesying disaster. 
It is to be hoped that in his meeting with the T.U.C. economic 
committee on Tuesday the Chancellor mentioned to them that 
they have more responsibility in this matter than he has, and 
that it takes two to twist a wage-and-price spiral. 


Steel Skirmishing 


As usual, it is necessary to look beyond the question of 
steel prices, which the Commons were supposed to be debating 
on Monday night, to the question of the control of the steel 
industry, which is what they were really interested in. There 
was no genuine need for the Minister of Supply to go once more 
through the argument that the recent rise in steel prices by an 
average of £4 a ton was not made to inflate profits but to off- 
set partly a rise in costs. The arithmetic is just as plain now as 
it was when the House dragged over this ground five weeks 
ago. Costs have gone up by £75 million and prices have been 
allowed to go up by only £56 million. Nothing that the Minister 
of Supply in the last Labour Government, Mr. Strauss, can 
sav will alter that simple fact. But, it must be repeated, all 
the talk about prices and about the exact circumstances of the 
departure of Mr. Steven Hardie from the head of the Iron and 
Steel Corporation was only a smoke-screen. Mr. Strauss’s 
main object was to bring up the question of denationalisation 
by accusing the Government of boosting profits in order to 
make the shares of the steel firms more acceptable to the inves- 
ting public when the time comes for the transfer. The fact 
that profits have not been boosted, as Mr. Sandys went on 
pointing out, made no difference. Mr. Strauss was talking 
politics, not economics or simple arithmetic. All this skirmish- 
ing goes to confirm that when the battle over the ownership of 
the iron and steel industry is finally joined Parliament will be 
in for the heaviest fighting it has seen so far. The steel industry 
will only be in for a prolongation of uncertainty and the country 
as a whole for a most boring and unhelpful spectacle. 


Dear Travel—By Order 


There is a distinct air of the madhouse about the Minister 
of Transport’s order for the withdrawal of the road service 
provided by Northern Roadways Ltd. from Edinburgh and 
Glasgow to Birmingham, London and Scarborough. The 
return road fare between Glasgow and London is £3 15s. as 
against the rail fare of £5 19s. lld., soon to be increased by 
ten per cent. Some 30,000 passengers, showing a commendable 
desire for economy, had therefore booked their seats with 
Northern Roadways Ltd. for the summer months. What they 
will say when they hear that the Minister of Transport does 
not approve of this sort of thing so long as there are vacant seats 
on the trains,at a price only seventy-five per cent. higher than the 
bus fare, is not nice to contemplate. It had better be pointed 
out, while relative politeness is still possible, that this decision 
smells to high heaven of the vices of monopoly and restriction- 
ism. The bus companies, other than Northern Roadways Ltd., 
who have been operating on these routes are in any case pre- 
vented from duplicating their services to meet a rising 
demand for cheap road travel by orders issued by the Ministry 
of Transport in 1934, when, it will be remembered, it was 
fashionable to argue that we should all be much happier if we 
had a little less of everything. These companies themselves, 
showing a nice regard for the doctrine of equal hardship all 
round, protested when Northern Roadways applied for a 
licence. Now that their demand, in which they joined with 
the Railway Executive, has been granted, the prospective bus 
passenzers have the satisfaction of knowing that nobody will 
be unfairly treated—except, of course, the prospective bus 
Passengers. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House of Lords still keeps some of its fallen day 

about it. There are occasions—the debate on Seretse 

Khama was one—that fill the peeresses’ gallery with 
women of a grace, elegance and schooled manners that you 
would find in no other deliberative assembly. The laws of 
heredity are seeing to it that the aristocracy shall survive in 
its physical and moral attributes long after its political and 
economic death. These women provide the one additional 
piece of décor the gilded chamber needs. They triumph even 
against the opulent setting. Some may think this the wrong 
end from which to approach the debate on Seretse Khama’s 
exclusion from the chieftainship, but why not, once in a while, 
in a world submerged in politics, take some account of more 
engaging phenomena’? There shall be no apologies for it here. 

* * * * 

The House of Lords does not sit on Mondays and Fridays. 
In theory, though many of them now come from Hampstead, 
Wimbledon or Brixton, their Lordships have great estates and 
parklands to iook after as well as an Empire. It was fitting 
of Lord Salisbury to bring them together on Monday so that 
he could present a full exposition and defence of the Govern- 
ment’s decision. That had not been done in the Commons. 
It emerged from Lord Ismay’s speech that it was he who had 
advised the Cabinet to exclude Seretse from the chieftainship 
before Lord Salisbury took over the Commonwealth Relations 
Office from him, but, in the terminology of a far older contro- 
versy, Lord Salisbury proved to be as much of an exclusionist, 
if not more, as Lord Ismay. Here was a Cecil with his 
mind made up, literally flushed with the ardour of conviction. 
These are the terms on which good speeches are made and this 
was one of Lord Salisbury’s best. It also turned out that it was 
Lord Ismay who made the mistake of refusing to see the 
Bechuanaland deputation. There was a relief when Lord 
Salisbury repaired the mistake to the extent of agreeing to meet 
the deputation as a matter of courtesy. 

- 


« * * 


Lord Jowitt did his best for the Opposition with a case 
weakened by Labour’s 1950 White Paper and its banishment 
of Seretse. He promises to be as strong an adversary of the 
Conservatives, though in a more supple way, as Lord Addison. 
He brings dignity and a handsome person to the despatch box. 
Sartorially, he might have stepped right out of the drawing- 
room of an Edwardian political hostess. The Tailor and 
Cutter should have a look at him now he is divested of his Lord 
Chancellor’s robes. 

* * * * 

What a transformation when the Lords debated the Budget. 
No peeresses now to rain a bright influence over the scene. 
Much worse, for a time you might have thought you had mis- 
taken your way and wandered into the Commons during one 
of its more inglorious shindies. Lord Swinton has a volcanic 
temper and much ability. Lord Pakenham has ability and a 
provokingly bland complacency. Add to this a mutual anti- 
pathy between the two men and you had most of the ingredients 
necessary to Tuesday’s explosion. Friction was at work 
between them from the start and Lord Swinton’s blood-pressure 
could be seen visibly rising some time before, as they say in 
less exalted circles than the House of Lords, he “ flew off the 
handle,” blazed at Lord Pakenham, addressed remarks to him 
that showed how little his temper was under control, and 
trounced the late Government for having grossly misled the 
country about the economic situation. These were, indeed, 
fine goings on for the upper House. 

. * 7 * 

As for the Commons, the increase in steel prices which, of 
course, the Tory Machiavels intend shall put profits into the 
pockets of the steel firms and so help denationalisation, kept 
the House up until after midnight on Monday and the Army 
and Air Force Bill kept it up until 3 a.m. on Wednesday. The 
newspaper formula, “ The House was still sitting when we 
went to Press,” is now in standing type. H. B. 
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THE SERETSE PROBLEM 


HATEVER final conclusion may be reached on the 

action of the Government in deciding that Seretse 

Khama, the lawful chief of the Bamangwato, shall be 
deprived permanently of the chieftainship of the tribe, un- 
reserved tribute must be paid to the spirit in which the Secretary 
for Commonwealth Relations, Lord Salisbury, and his pre- 
decessor, Lord Ismay, have approached this almost hopelessly 
baffling problem. It is almost hopelessly baffling partly because 
of its handling by the last Government, partly because of the 
geographical situation of Bechuanaland, in which the Baman- 
gwato Reserve lies, partly because of the bearing the decision 
regarding Seretse may have on native questions throughout 
Africa. There are parts of that vast Continent, still only 
partially explored geographically or demographically or 
psychologically, where the ideal of the education of Africans 
for ultimate self-government has gone far towards realisation; 
the Gold Coast is the most notable case in point. There are 
others where the doctrine of white domination is being passion- 
ately preached and the doctrine of Africa for the Africans as 
passionately rejected; others, again, where the hope of an 
enlightened partnership between white and black, and the 
gradual destruction of barriers between the two races, is con- 
fidently entertained. That is the background against which all 
discussions of Seretse’s future must be conducted. The Baman- 
gwato are a small tribe, numbering no more than 100,000 per- 
sons, but the principle raised by the controversy over the 
chieftainship, and the British Government's decision, is vital. 

No exception can be taken to the outline of events given by 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Ismay in the House of Lords last Mon- 
day. Both Ministers showed themselves entirely sympathetic 
to Seretse personally. Both took the ground that so long as 
there was a prospect of his return to the Bamangwato Reserve 
the tribe would be left without a chief, because, recognising him 
as the lawful head of the tribe, it would elect no one else 
pending his hoped-for return. For that reason they thought it 
right to replace the Labour Government’s sentence of five 
years’ deprivation by a sentence of permanent deprivation. 
Everything here rests on the assumption, which many well- 
informed persons vigorously contest, that, Seretse once finally 
eliminated, the Bamangwato will proceed to recognise another 
chief from the Khama family, perhaps Rasebolai, and settle 
down peacefully under him. It is at least as probable that the 
tribe will continue to demand the return of Seretse as insistently 
as they are doing today. For about their desire for his return, 
and their full acceptance of his marriage and the possibility of 
the birth of an heir of mixed parentage, there can be no 
question at all. The best of all testimony to that comes from 
an unexpected witness, Mr. Justice Blackwell, of the Supreme 
Court of the Union of South Africa, who strongly disapproves 
of the Seretse marriage, but who declared in an interview in 
Winnipeg a week ago that the tribe was “clamorously insistent” 
on its lawful chief's return. 

That return, it may be observed, would remove all or most 
of the difficulty about Seretse’s uncle Tshekedi Khama, son of 
the great Khama, who ruled the tribe as Regent from 1926 
till his banishment by the Labour Government in 1950. He is 
a man of the highest character, a Christian like Seretse, and 
governed firmly and ably, but no doubt made himself many 
enemies in the process. His banishment was highly unjust to 
him, and Lord Ismay did essentially the right thing in revoking 
it, the more so since Tshekedi has publicly and solemnly re- 
nounced all claim to the chieftainship for both himself and 
his heirs. He is now allowed back to look after his extensive 
personal interests in the Bamangwato Reserve from time to 


time, with the prospect of returning altogether to settle down 
as a private person at a later date. So long as Seretse jg 
banished large sections of the tribe will continue to suspect 
Tshekedi of aiming at the chieftainship in spite of everything. 
Seretse’s return and acceptance as chief would settle all that 
finally. It is quite true that at first the tribe dis. 
approved of Seretse’s marriage strongly. It is equally and 
incontestably true that, for various reasons, it has changed its 
attitude completely and will hear of no chief but the lawful 
chief, who is Seretse; his marriage is no longer regarded as 
an impediment. 

Four different considerations have to be taken into account— 
justice to Seretse himself; the welfare of the Bamangwato 
tribe; the effect of the decision regarding Seretse on Africans 
throughout the Continent; and the effect on white opinion in 
the Union of South Africa. It is idle to suggest that opinion 
in the Union can simply be disregarded. The feeling against 
mixed marriages is as strong in the Union Party as in the 
Nationalist Party. An authorisation of the return of Seretse 
would almost certainly lead Dr. Malan to press forthwith 
the demand, which he is constantly threatening to press, for the 
incorporation of the whole of Bechuanaland (and Basutoland 
and Swaziland) in the Union; it would greatly increase his 
chances of success at the next General Election; and it might 
lead in the mean time to the exertion of overwhelming economic 
pressure on the Protectorate, which is absolutely dependent 
economically on the Union. No British Minister handling the 
Seretse question could close his eyes to those facts. 

As to Seretse, that an injustice is being inflicted on him is 
indisputable. The only question is whether it is expedient that 
one man should suffer for the people. Seretse, having been 
educated at Fort Hare in South Africa, came on to 
Oxford. Is that wrong? Unlike most of his tribe, he is a 
Christian and a monogamist. Is that wrong? In England, at 
the church they both attended, he met an English girl, they fell 
in love and got married. Is that wrong? Yes, says Lord 
Salisbury: an ordinary African can do that, but not a chief. 
The tribe itself originally took that view, but has now com- 
pletely abandoned it. As one of its representatives said rather 
movingly in an interview between the tribesmen and the new 
High Commissioner in December: “The tribe accepted 
Seretse despite his marriage.... We accepted Ruth. Seretse 
wanted her.” It may well be true, as Lord Salisbury says, that 
the situation among the Bamangwato is deteriorating. He 
believes that the selection of a chief other than Seretse would 
put all that right. There seems the strongest reason to doubt 
whether the tribe would in fact select another chief at all, or 
whether, if it did, that would have the desired effect. 

The bearing of the Seretse decision on Africans generally is of 
momentous importance. The political and social evolution of 
Africa is proceeding swiftly—perhaps too swiftly—but to 
check it forcibly would be to court disaster. Certain changes 
have their inevitable consequences. Once Africans become 
Christians they learn that under God there is neither Jew 
nor Gentile, bond nor free. Is marriage between black and 
white, even a black chief and a white woman, to be con- 
demned ? It may be inexpedient in present circumstances; it 
may be wise to try to dissuade the parties concerned, as 
Tshekedi did; but Christianity has its revolutionary side, and 
some processes, once started, cannot be stopped. To speak of 
miscegenation in terms of horror is no contribution to the 
solution of a very real problem. There has been miscegenation 
between Britons and Indians for generations, by no means 
always with unfortunate results; a former Indian High Comms 
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sioner in London, made a most happy marriage with 
a distinguished and gifted English lady. Indians and Africans 
are not to be equated, and analogies must not be pressed 
too far, but some lessons may be drawn from them. Few 
more perplexing problems have faced a British Minister 
than the Seretse problem. The wisdom of timing the announce- 
ment immediately on the precipitation of a crisis further south 
as a result of the Supreme Court’s ruling regarding the franchise 
of Coloured Voters.may well be questioned. For the rest, Lord 
Salisbury’s decision to receive a Bamangwato delegation after 
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all is to be welcomed warmly. He has said he is satisfied with 
the assessment of the situation by the British authorities on the 
spot. But those authorities have not displayed conspicuous 
sympathy with the Bamangwato; some of their communications 
to the tribe have been more minatory than conciliatory. Lord 
Salisbury is a man of integrity and courage. If, after having 
heard the tribesmen himself, and weighed all the disparate 
considerations on both sides, he should decide to advise the 
Cabinet to sanction Seretse’s_return after all he would deserve 
the support of all parties. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ILIGENT and well-intentioned authors so often get 
much less than their due that I am glad to be able to 
indicate how a gentleman from Dayton, Ohio, regards 

a recent article by Professor Brogan: 

“There may be many * common jests’ directed, as barbs, in 
the direction of the Honorable Senator, Robert A. Taft, from 
the great State of Ohio, whose intelligence, commonsense, and 
ethical standards shine out in glowing radiance offering clear 
and revealing contrast to the collective mental dullness, 
pedantry and irrepressible prejudice clearly evident in your 
references to a gentleman and a scholar capable of facing the 
enemy with dignity and severity because his mental capacities 
have fortified him against the illogical thinking that emanates 
from sanctums infested with intellectual prostitutes, journa- 
listic pimps, Fabians, Rhodes Scholars, and Socialist zealots 
which are not uncommon ia England—especially in London. 

“ [| have but one regret for having met you Mr. Brogan. The 
auspices should have been other than the unholy * smear 
sheet’ which published your unacceptable intrusion.” 

I am tempted to write of the unholy smear-sheet, “ that’s 
us,” but being ineradicably grammatical I am bound to say 
“that’s we "—though I confess I don’t like the look of it. 

+ * * a 

A deal The Times has brought off with the Daily Mail a little 
surprises me. The two final volumes of that notable publica- 
tion The History of the Times are to be published on April 
23rd. Review copies were sent out about a week ago, with 
stern injunctions, not merely slipped into each volume but 
pasted in, that no reference to the contents of the volumes be 
made till the prescribed date. That, of course, is common 
practice. But on Tuesday of this week the Daily Mail suddenly 
announced that it had made arrangements to publish immedi- 
ately extracts from the new volumes describing Lord North- 
cliffe’s chequered association with The Times. This (if I am 
not transgressing the injunction in saying so much) is about the 
most interesting portion of the whole two volumes, and some- 
thing every reviewer would inevitably seize on. This is quite a 
different matter from serialisation of the volume well in advance 
of publication. To circulate review copies, forbid (properly 
enough) all reference to the book till publishing-day, and then 
give one paper the right to publish several instalments of the 
most interesting part of the volumes seems a regrettable 
arrangement. 

*” x * * 

As to the Boat Race, Cambridge was, of course, beaten by 
chicken-pox (with perhaps a little of Davidge thrown in). Mr. 
H. R. Rickett, as everyone knows, is a genius at tuning crews 
up to concert-pitch in the last fortnight before the race, and 
the fact that he was struck down by that fell disease for some 
days at the critical phase of the critical fortnight must quite 
certainly have made a difference of at least eleven feet. So, 
at any rate, I aver, and I don’t see by what process anyone can 
prove me wrong. But I doubt whether any Cambridge man 
sheds tears over the result. The best crew (by ten feet) won, 
and the evidence of the recovery of Oxford rowing is welcome 
on every ground. The really astonishing thing is that when, 
out of over five thousand men at each university, you pick the 
best eight in each case that you can find they are as dead 





equal in performance over a 4} mile course as any two 
crews could be (for between a dead heat and a ten-feet win 
there is nothing worth talking about). 

* a aS a 

I have referred more than once to those fantastic organisa- 

tions, if they are separate organisations, the Académie et 
Université Internationale, “ Founded 1880, Reorganised 1937, 
Chartered 1947, Affiliated with the Pacific International Uni- 
versity and other learned Institutions in Europe”; The 
Académie Internationale, “ Founded 1900, Affiliated with Uni- 
versities and Learned Institutions in Europe and America”; “The 
Academia - Europa - Americana - Asia A.D. MDCCCLXXX.” 
The Academie Internationale was “ Chartered by Imprimatur 
by Eugene, Duke of Athens, 1947 ” and the same half-mythical 
personage is President of the Académie et Université Inter- 
nationale. I say half-mythical because, though it is difficult 
to prove his non-existence conclusively, authorities like the 
Greek Embassy which might be expected to have some know- 
ledge of a Duke of Athens have no knowledge of this one. The 
only reason why I waste more space on all this nonsense is that 
some worthy and harmless people take it seriously and 
even attach value to the degrees and diplomas which the various 
Academies scatter broadcast. Actually such adornments are 
worse than worthless; they bring into deserved ridicule anyone 
foolish enough to accept one and let the fact be known. 

* * * 7 

A week or two ago I raised the question whether the B.B.C. 

News Department was acting on some hitherto undisclosed 
principle in refusing to call Dr. Adenauer anything but Herr 
Adenauer. I am glad to find it is so, for I am a strong 
believer in principle. It appears that only Doctors of Medicine 
and Doctors of Divinity are permitted the disputed appellation. 
Dr. Malan is, in fact, a D.D., and I must assume that Dr. 
Moussadek is too (which is very gratifying) for I have no reason 
to think he is a Doctor of Medicine. It is clear, therefore, that 
it was Hr. Nansen who went north in the “ Fram,” and Mr. 
Johnson of whom a Mr. Boswell wrote a short biography. All 
right, let the B.B.C. News Department keep its Herr on. 

. * * al 


“My status is quo and my quo is status,” said Governor 
Stevenson of Illinois on Monday. This,is a pronouncement of 
such profundity as to transcend my comprehension. I must 
leave it to better Latinists than myself to interpret (not but what 
the context sheds some light on the author’s intention). 

* * * * 

As a footnote to my earlier observations on the National 
Anthem, I reproduce an extra verse devised for current con- 
ditions some 240 years ago. 

God grant that General Wade 
May by Thy mighty aid 
Victory bring. 
May he oppressors hush 
And like a torrent rush 
Rebellious Scots to crush 
God Save the King. 
No Covenanter need be irked by this. It belongs to past 
history. And if General Wade did crush the 1715 rising he 
gave Scotland some fine roads, JANUS 
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The B.B.C.’s Future 


By MARY STOCKS * 

HE B.B.C. is in a most unhappy position and seldom 

if ever has a public service deserved its tribulations 

less. For close on two years it was probed and pricked, 
criticised and cross-questioned by the Beveridge Committee of 
Enquiry into the proper disposal of its Charter, due to expire 
on December 31st, 1951. That Committee did its work with 
meticulous thoroughness, driven by a chairman whose only 
bias, if he had any, was a general distrust of monopolistic 
power as such. Week after week the enemies of the B.B.C. 
poured hostile criticism into the ears of the Committee; week 
after week the B.B.C. was faced with demands for information, 
more information and still more information. Printed 
memoranda flowed from it, and behind that printed memoranda 
could be discerned hours of committee-work and consultation 
at all levels of the B.B.C. hierarchy. 

And at the end of it all—with the exception of one member 
whose faith in private enterprise survived what he saw and 
heard of American broadcasting—the Committee was unable 
to find anything radically wrong with the operations of the 
B.B.C., or devise any machinery other than a public service 
under unitary control for providing the public with entertain- 
ment, information and education on the air. Thus, with a 
hundred helpful (or as the Governors of the B.B.C. would 
doubtless say, hinderful) suggestions, and with the one 
dissentient above-mentioned, the Committee recommended that 
the B.B.C. Charter be renewed on virtually the same terms as 
before. 

One might have assumed at this point that the B.B.C. could 
breathe freely and devote itself with renewed confidence and 
encouragement to its proper tasks. But it was not to be. A 
new Government with, it may be presumed, other ideas on the 
desirability of public services as such, felt the need for second 
thoughts. The existing Charter has therefore been given a six- 
months’ extension while certain persons re-think the problem 
presented to the Beveridge Committee. Who they are, and 
whether they are giving as much time and trouble to the job, 
is not generally known; but it would appear that they are pro- 
ceeding with grave deliberation, because information has found 
its way into the Press that they are likely to require yet another 
six months—six months more of frustrating uncertainty for the 
B.B.C.; and six months more of uncomfortable apprehension 
for those members of the public who greatly value the B.B.C.’s 
consideration for the needs of intelligent, selective listeners, 
whose intensity of pleasure in good music and good drama 
is more than proportionate to their numbers. 

For it seems, though there is no means of proving it, that 
strong pressure is being exerted upon the Government to intro- 
duce some measure of sponsoring into British sound and T.V. 
broadcasting. Where this pressure comes from is not clear. 
For obvious reasons the Press is unlikely to advocate any such 
change. Nor, to judge from evidence offered to the Beveridge 
Committee, is there a majority demand among advertisers for 
the right to exploit this new advertisement-medium. Such 
demand as there was came from a few large advertisers who 
were presumably confident of their own financial ability to 
shout down smaller competitors on the air. But—to judge 
from certain letters to the Press—it is fairly obvious that some 
of those who are advocating sponsoring have no clear idea 
of what sponsoring is. They confuse it with the kind of 
advertising normally done through the Press, where the 
advertiser buys space for his advertisement and buys no more. 
He does not, for instance, buy the right to compose the leading 
article, select the news-items or assemble the magazine features. 

But when a sponsor buys time on the air he buys the right 
to supply the programme into which he inserts his sales talk, 
and it is his business to select a programme which will attract 








* Mrs. Stocks, the late Princ'pal of Westfield College, was one of the 
four members of the Beveridge Committee who went to the United 
States to study broadcasting there 


the maximum number of potential buyers for his goods. When 
three members of the Beveridge Committee, including jit 
chairman, suggested that the B.B.C. might be given permission 
to turn an honest penny by setting aside certain times on its 
programmes for the broadcasting of advertisements, they made 
it perfectly clear that they felt no less strongly than the 
majority of their colleagues about not allowing advertisers to 
sponsor programmes, or indeed taking any action which would 
make the B.B.C. dependent on advertisement revenue, as are 
certain sections of the Press today. To thé suggestion that this 
might impose upon the B.B.C. an embarrassing responsibility 
for the selection of suitable advertisers it may be replied that 
such responsibility is already discharged without apparent com- 
plications by the advertisement-manager of the Radio Times. 
To the further suggestion that we already have a surfeit of 
advertisements in our newspapers, on our hoardings, in our 
*buses and theatre programmes and through our letter-boxes, 
and that our will-to-consume is thus adequately sustained, there 
isnoreply. It is a matter of taste. 

But many of those who advocate sponsoring do, in fact, 
know perfectly well what they are advocating. Their view 
is conditioned by two simple syllogisms: “ Monopolies are 
bad; the B.B.C. is a monopoly; therefore the B.B.C. is bad,” 
and “ Those who want to make profits must please the public; 
advertisers who sponsor programmes want to make profits; 
therefore advertisers who sponsor programmes must please the 
public.” The first of these syllogisms need not detain us long. 
Its major premise is faulty. Some monopolies are not bad; 
the fact of monopoly may be conditioned by the physical nature 
of the service rendered, as in the case of water-, gas- or elec- 
tricity-supply. In a continent where wave-lengths have to be 
allocated by agreement among a host of competing sovereign 
States it may well be that broadcasting falls into this category 
of monopoly. American broadcasters are more fortunate. 
They have the broadcasting air of a whole continent to play 
with. 

The second syllogism is more convincing. Its major premise 
is substantially accurate, if by the public we mean the majority 
of listeners. And to judge from the results of listener research 
what most members of the public most want is “ variety ” and 
presumably more variety and better variety than the B.B.C. 
with its limited licence income, and its cultural mission, is 
either able or willing to provide. Does not America with its 
sponsoring system (or lack of system) do better for its 
listeners ? It certainly gives more variety, thanks to its 
multiplicity of wave-lengths and because it is nobody’s business 
to encourage listeners to develop more mature tastes. Whether, 
by paying more, it produces better variety is a matter of doubt. 
Indeed, it is possible that in the case of variety we have some- 
thing which does not conform to the principle that the more 
you pay for a thing the more you can have of it and the better 
it is. It may even be that humour, like the produce of the 
earth, obeys a kind of law of diminishing returns. 

The world’s great comedians have certain acts which they per- 
form repetitively in different places. We see them at rare inter- 
vals, and the repetition of their humour delights us. But radio 
comedians are asked to do something altogether new in the 
history of popular entertainment. We demand of them, not 
repetition of the same act in different places, but the repetition 
of different acts in the same place. The marvel is not that 
we cultivate humour at lower levels but that we get as much 
humour as we do. Humour at its highest level is not suffi- 
ciently expansive to meet the insatiable demands of the air. 
We are up against a fact of nature. 

But the advocates of sponsoring do not only ignore this 
fact of nature; they ignore something else—a fundamental 
difference between communication by air and communication 
by the written word, which brings us back to the faulty major 
premise of our first syllogism. If one wave-length were to be 
devoted to sponsored broadcasts and one, or possibly two, to 
a truncated B.B.C. for public-service broadcasting, a few of the 
more fastidious minorities might be duly catered for. But in 
the case of the written word the minorities can and do cater 
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for themselves in a world where innumerable publications can 
and do exist side by side with their large or small circulations. 
The fact that they can and do, and that incidentaily they are 
able to effect a running commentary on the doings and mis- 
doings of the B.B.C., should reconcile us to the existence of 
a unitary broadcasting system whose aim is direct service to the 
listening public, modified by tactful attempts to widen, diversify 
and mature public taste. 

But why should reconciliation be necessary ? Is it pedantic 
or unreasonable to suppose that a semi-educated public has 
still something to learn about aesthetic values and the satisfac- 
tion to be derived from them ? Are we violating some latter- 
day conception of “ parity of esteem” when we acknowledge 
that some people know better than others where and how that 
satisfaction may be sought ? 


C. B. Fry 


By NEVILLE CARDUS 


B. FRY will be eighty on April 25th, according to 
Wisden, a witness to which he will pay a certain 
e respect. But he is not likelier to count eighty years in a 
man’s life as of higher numerical importance than he counted, in 
his prime, eighty runs made on tke cricket-field. He was usually 
sustaining a batting average of round about three-score-and- 
ten while taking in his stride achievements in other fields and 
spheres—-first-class honours in Classical Moderations at 
Wadham, association football in the Oxford University and the 
England XIs, journalism, the captaincy of the England cricket 
team, acting as a substitute-delegate on the Indian representa- 
tion at the first, third and fourth assemblies of the League of 
Nations. Nobody will share his diverse distinctions, a century 
in a Test match and an offer of the Kingdom of Albania. 
Bradman has equalled Fry’s performance which in 1901 seemed 
to verge on the marvellous: six centuries in six consecutive 
innings. But Bradman has never sent translations to The Times 
of the English Hymnal and written a speech which turned 
Mussolini out of Corfu. In his stride Fry did these things. 


We should just the same be writing something today in 
celebration of Fry’s eightieth year if he had never handled a 
cricket-bat in his life. He himself thinks he might be remem- 
bered for his work as a moulder of character and educator of 
youth on the training-ship * Mercury.” For a while Fry held the 
world’s record long-jump. In these days athletes are schooled 
from cradle to beat records; the preparation is hieratical. Fry 
jumped by nature or, let us say, by grace. From zest of living 
he excelled in many and different callings, mastered by other 
people mostly by severe application or professional labour. Fry 
was one of the last of an English tradition or breed, an amateur 
in the things of mind and of the body, not bound or subject to 
skill but sometimes free of it because it has come, in part at 
least, by a sort of inspired dilettantism. But here is the para- 
dox; when Fry gave himself to batsmanship, Apollo turned 
fasting friar. 

The comprehensive skill which won him lasting fame in two 
hemispheres was the consequence of hard study and practice. 
Not by grace but by reasoning and self-discipline did he in 
his career amass 30,000 runs, averaging 50 over his many 
summers. It was, in fact, as a fast bowler that nature first 
stirred the cricketer in him, until Jim Phillips, the umpire, no- 
balled him for throwing. His coaches in the school-nets said 
he would never make a batsman. When Fry was seen in his 
heyday at one end of the wicket and Kumar Shri Ranjitsinhji 
at the other, on a June day at Brighton long long ago, imagina- 
tion beheld visions of oriental conjurations in contrast to a 
Spartan austerity of exercise. Fry batted by the book of arith- 
metic, and, while “ Ranji” seemed to toss runs over the field 
like largesse in silk purses, Fry acquired them—no, not as 
a miser his hoard but as the connoisseur his collection. 

Fry was so much the student of batsmanship that often he 
appeared less interested in the runs he was making than in 


the bowling as it presented itself to his intellect almost in the 
abstract. Only by staying a long time at the crease could he 
arrive at the detachment necessary for scrutiny as objective as 
this; his centuries accrued as a by-product. I am certain that 
in his years of supremacy as a batsman no thought of personal 
records or aggrandisement occurred to him. He was absorbed 
in the problems of technique; he was interested in the rationale 
of strokes, seeking the answer to the great trick of S. F. Barnes, 
the ball which “ran away” very late. (Yet Fry considers 
Barnes was not a more dangerous bowler than George 
Lohmann.) So lost was Fry to the common and external 
furniture and accountancy of cricket, so deeply did he thrust 
his mind into the heart and centre of it, that once I saw him, 
after he had been struck on the hand by a fast ball while batting, 
walk beyond the square-leg umpire, shaking the bruised fingers, 
then looking closely at them, as though contemplating pain 
not as a personal experience or sensation, but as a metaphysical 
phenomenon. 

At Harrogate, in 1930, Bradman scored a triple century on 
one and the same day against England. I was sitting with Fry 
in the lounge of a Harrogate hotel, over the week-end, and he 
was recalling a season of the 1900s and a match between 
Middlesex and Sussex at Lord’s. I want the reader to try to 
imagine the scene: Fry stretched in an easy chair, playing with 
his monocle, myself and a friend fascinated by his talk, 
Bradman forgotten. “At close of play on the second day,” 
he said, “I was not out 80 or so, and next morning it was 
our policy to get runs quickly as some rain had fallen in the 
night. I reached my century and then—and then... Albert 
Trott clean bowled me, yes, clean bowled me with an off-break.” 
Here Fry rose from his chair, and his eyes were looking across 
the distance of thirty years. He walked up and down the 
lounge, and went through the motions of a batsman playing an 
off-break. “ I can’t think what I was doing,” he said; “* I simply 
can’t.” Thirty years after the event he was still seeing Trott’s 
off-break gua problem to be solved. 

By concentration he conquered most bowlers. Against York- 
shire, with Hirst, Rhodes, Haigh, Wainwright and sometimes 
F. S. Jackson an attack superlative, Fry scored nearly 2,500 
runs in all, average 70. In 1903 he made 234 against Yorkshire 
at Bradford; next summer against Yorkshire he made 177 at 
Sheffield and 229 at Brighton in successive innings. It isn’t 
possible to convey the amazement felt by followers of cricket 
in the 1900s as Fry went his processional course. None but 
players truly great could get anywhere near a score of 200 in 
a period which saw bowling at its best. The game was still 
unstaled; the soil had not been entirely turned and morning 
was in the air, with much to be done that had not been done 
before. Batsmanship was on the gold standard; the currency 
hadn’t been debased. When Fry scored six hundreds in six 
consecutive innings in little beyond a fortnight, two on bowlers’ 
wickets, he caused not “a sensation ” but wonder and nothing 
less. 

Equally impressive was a failure by Fry to score. There was 
that staggering afternoon in 1902 when news came from Lord’s 
that England, against Australia, had lost two wickets for no 
runs; and in the newspapers we saw in black staring print 

“C. B. Fry c. Hill b. Hopkins = 0 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji b. Hopkins 0” 


This same season Fry and “ Ranji” were both dropped, in 
their pomp, from the England XI, for they had momentarily 
disclosed a mortal fallibility. It all seems legend now; great 
figures in the sun, sure of themselves. They remained at a 
distance from us; there was no means of rendering them 
familiar to us off the field, or ubiquitous. 

I don’t fancy schoolboys of the 1900s thought of Fry at all 
as an ordinary man who wore ordinary clothes, a stiff collar 
and the rest. On the field he was a sight for Phidias, the living 
sculpture of upright masculine grace and handsomeness, with 
just a hint of a Sir Willoughby Patterne hauteur. As he stood 
at third-man, on the boundary, waiting for the bowler to get 
to work, he would make movements on his toes suggesting a 
waltz. When he chased a ball, his long effortless strides kept the 
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indignity of hurry at bay; and his aquiline tawny face flushed 
in the sun and air. He was past sixty when he went to Australia 
to write comments on the Test matches there. I saw him one 
evening stripped and about to dive into the swimming-pool on 
the liner ‘ Orion.” The balance of him, the upraised arms and 
the suggestions expressed by nerve, sinew and limb of un- 
staled satisfaction in living, the rays of the setting sun on him 
and the deepening blue of the Pacific sky above—somehow I 
think of him today as I saw him then, even before | think of 
him as I saw him in his prime, batting with “ Ranji,” while the 
bowlers toiled and sweated and wondered which end of the 
wicket was the one really to avoid. 

“Play back or drive.” “Watch the ball and deliver the 
stroke at the ball itself and not at a point in space where you 
hope the ball will presently be.” This was the Fry-Ranjitsinhji 
doctrine that brought revolution to the game. The “ classic ” 
lunge forward, which extended the batsman to a point where 
stretching allowed little freedom of action, and where the ball 
could only be guessed at to inches, fell into obsolescence amongst 
the great players. “ Play back or drive °—and no cricketer has 
driven a ball with more than Fry’s easy power and imperious- 
ness of swing. “ The only way of getting on top of Barnes,” 
C. B. Fry has written, “ and it was not often done, was to drive 
him over his head.” Think of it !—advice to batsmen: drive 
S. F. Barnes for purposes of defence. It all sounds strange 
language in 1952, and indeed to read of Fry’s prowess at cricket, 
and of the luxuriance of it all, impels us to imagine that the 
game once on a time was part of a sort of Arabian Nights 
Entertainment; it certainly reads that way in Wisden now. 

Every lover of the game, as he sends to C. B. Fry congratu- 
lations on April 25th, will fervently wish, a private indulgence, 
that he could just for an hour look again at Fry and 
Ranjitsinhji in conjunction: flicks and magical passes at one 
end of the wicket, while at the other Fry moves calmly towards 
close of play, the scholar athlete in excelsis. 


Political Arithmetic 


By D. W. BROGAN 


NECONOMIC nylons are being dumped on New 
Zealand, and steps have been taken to secure that these 
necessities are profitably manufactured in that pair 

of sceptred isles. For there, so the Minister assures us, they are 
being manufactured efficiently, but they are being undercut by 
“uneconomic ™ prices quoted by underhand British manufac- 
turers. Worse, these miscreants are being encouraged, in this 
nefarious work of making cheaper nylons available, by the 
British Government, which makes nylon yarn available for 
export. The result is, seen from down under, not the export 
drive, but dumping. 

It is, of course, an old story. An “ economic” price is your 
price plus a mark-up; anything below that is dumping, eco- 
nomic sabotage. And a community of two millions, whose 
basic resources are overwhelmingly agricultural, needs nylon 
factories; it is a matter of national dignity, and the agricultural 
producers can give more food-stuffs for fewer nylons or stream 
into the towns as they have been doing in Australia, thinking, 
not unnaturally, that doing what comes naturally is a mug’s 
game. Doing what, economically speaking, comes unnaturally 
pays so much better. And the New Zealand decision is, no 
doubt, one of the causes of the slump in nylons here. “ Why, 
people ask you to buy them now.” It is also a cause of the 
fall in their price, and, soon, may release labour for the arma- 
ment factories. It is only a few days since I announced that I 
was going off to New York for a week, and not a female of my 
acquaintance has displayed the “sacra fames” that used to 
light up their morn-misleading eyes. 

It is, of course, not my intention to pillory New Zealand or 
its Ministers as exceptionally foolish or short-sighted. They 
are representative rulers in this modern world, where all the old 
rules are thrown into the discard and The Wealth of Nations is 
as exploded as the historicity of the early books of Livy. Useful 


information can be dug out of the old, discarded economists 
as M. Dumézil digs it out of Livy, but, as for accepting the 
arguments, “ nous avons changé tout cela.” It is quite evident 
today that the old view that, if a thing could be produced 
cheaply in one place it had better be produced there rather 
than dearly in another, far from being regarded as axiomatic 
is regarded as anti-social and anti-national. We are all mercan. 
tilists now. It had long struck me as odd or entertaining that 
university pupils, brought up simply on the “good thing” 
school of historiography, as sound as I had been on the evils 
of mercantilism, on the folly of Grenville or North, on the 
enlightened policy of the younger Pitt and Vergennes, on the 
stupidity of Bonaparte in not cementing the Treaty of Amiens 
with a commercial pact, etc., were, on questioning, unflinching 
mercantilists on contemporary issues. Indeed, Colbert would 
have been startled at some of the theories of trade I have heard 
advanced ! Eppur se muove. A colleague, who sees more of 
the young at that stage than I now do, tells me that history- 
teaching has caught up with modern practice and that, even 
for the past, the young are against Pitt and Peel, Gladstone and 
Cobden. Symmetry, at least, has been attained. 

I am aware that the free-trade argument was put too simply. 
(I can remember my father’s horror when he heard that I had 
been tempted by tariff-reform “arguments”! I learned to 
keep such sinful doubts to myself.) And re-reading some 
nineteenth-century political writers recently, I have been struck 
by the firmness of the assumption, in Green as in Bagehot, that 
protection is wrong. Mandell Creighton once said that his 
taking orders caused great scandal in Oxford since his Victorian 
colleagues thought that only a fool or a knave would do s0. 
“ And they knew that I was not a fool.” The free-traders knew 
that neither Dizzy nor Joe was a fool. Q.E.D. And, of course, 
the argument from Adam Smith about defence and opulence has 
far greater force in our fear-tormented age than it had in his 
or Peel’s. Should we trust for any substantial part of our 
essentials of life and war to an iron-curtain country ? Of course 
not. Should we trust ourselves too, for any essentials to any 
country outside Britain ? Perhaps not, but then we have to for 
the most essential of all, food, and, that being so, dreams of a 
water-tight defence economy, as complete as Fichte dreamed 
of, are not more than dreams for us. Nice work if you can get 
it maybe. We can’t. 

Other countries can make a more plausible case for self- 
sufficiency, and the demands of defence are so great and so 
multiform today that counting the cost can be made to seem a 
form of penny wisdom (and we all know how foolish that is 
in this pound-minded age). Thus I have heard, in private con- 
versation, an economist, employed by a protectionist lobby in 
América, justify tariffs on the oddest things by the example of 
the tariff on machine-made lace. Nothing, he said, could look 
sillier, seen from the old, classical standpoint. But the existence 
of this pampered minor industry justifies itself in war-time, 
since the machines that made lace could make nets for anti- 
aircraft batteries. No doubt there are many other industries 
that have the same claim to fostering care, and that in all 
countries. And the result is that the economies of the western 
nations are more and more like the attics of some houses whose 
mistresses simply cannot bear to throw anything away. “It 
may come in useful, you know.” 

One result of the decline in the old custom of counting the 
cost has been a decline in political economy. The debate on 
the Japanese Treaty produced some opinions that would have 
been thought extravagant by Colbert (and one or two that 
recalled Cato the Elder in the Roman Senate on the unfair pros- 
perity of Carthage). The same indifference to the old, 
crude, arithmetical standards is displayed in far more fields than 
in the belief in prohibitions, tariffs, quotas, “ fair competition” 
(that is no competition). 

Take, for example, the ingenious argument that hosiery-fac- 
tories, undercut in foreign markets by Japanese mills that quote 
twenty per cent. lower, should be subsidised by twenty per cent. 
so as to be able to “ compete.” The charge on the Exchequer 


would be no real loss, since it would save unemployment bene- 
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fit, It would be easy to parody this naive argument. If unem- 
loyment benefit were made high enough, we could afford an 
eighty per cent. subsidy !_ And why don’t we ?_ Because if it 
js put that way we see that we can’t afford it. Even a zealous 
M.P., looking after his constituents in the way American Con- 
gressmen and French Deputies used wickedly to do in the old 
days, can see that we can’t devote eighty per cent. of our 
resources to giving things away even to produce full employ- 
ment. But how do we know that we can afford the twenty per 
cent. ? How do we know that we are not, in effect, subsidising 
a good many industries at a lot more than twenty per cent. ? 
And who pays for the subsidy? The old tariff-reformers used 
to say that the foreigner paid, but we have got beyond that. We 
pay. “And who is “ we”? It is the industries that have to meet 
world prices, shipping, ship-building, banking, insurance, cars 
for export and so on. All the tinkerings with the wicked price- 
mechanism don’t alter the fact that the world price-system is the 
final test of the viability of our economy. And the naturally 
worried workers and bosses in the textile industries of 
Lancashire might devote less time to what the Government can 
do for them and a little to the invisible costs imposed by the 
labour habits of the port of Liverpool. For labour-wasting 
devices in Liverpool are one cause of unemployment in Black- 
burn. Mrs. Castle might discuss it with Mrs. Braddock. 
Equally revealing is the proposal made by an M.P. who is also 
a Queen’s Counsel that transportation costs should be evened 
so that Aberdeen (and if Aberdeen why not Lerwick ?) could 
compete with London. It is a hardship that it costs more to 
reach the great metropolitan market from Aberdeen than from 
Watford. But the transportation costs are a real cost whoever 
pays them, and if we, the taxpayers, pay them, the salutary 
pressure to avoid cosis that can be avoided will disappear. 
The same refusal to be bound by arithmetic, the same belief 
that costs can be manoeuvred out of existence or, at any rate, 
out of sight, is manifested in a great deal of the agitation over 
London bus- and train-fares. The cost of transportation in 
London is a real cost. It should cost more in transportation 
to live in Woodford Green than in Clapham and no good and 
much harm is done by dodging this sad truth. When the new 
House of Commons was being built, I hoped that the chance 
would be taken to improve the office facilities for the Members, 
improve them on a handsome scale. It is too late to do that 
now, but a few improvements are still possible. Could some 
one give Parliament an abacus ? 


Song from a Play 


Whirls now the wind with winter snow, 
And trout-sweet brook is hard as glass ; 
Old bones full well that rigour know ; 
They pine for the South, but—let it pass. 


** Why this pretence, No-longer-mine ? 
You gave ; then took all back. Alas ! 
Straight to my face. ‘All hope resign !’ ’’ 
So may a woman, but—let it pass. 


Wag the wry world then how it please— 
Stark wilderness or sour morass ; 

Or sink of all iniquities : 

Stare the thing out ! And—let it pass. 


Thought ebbs and flows. O blest full-tide ! 
Nothing more actual ever was 

To Imagination in its pride 

Worth pinch of dust ; but—let it pass. 


Love is life’s sovereign fount of grace. 

All else in the feast—a demi-tasse. 

Place, Fortune, Fame—watch Wisdom’s face ! 
None came my way ; but—let it pass. 


Sharp lust for earth’s small hope for heaven. 
How were I worth, good souls, one Mass? 
Yet have I tasted sorrows seven : 
Truth be my witness. Let it pass. 
WALTER DE LA MARE, 


The Chaff Bed 


By IAN NIALL 


TRACTOR pulled the mill into place, and in a little 
while, when they had thrown the thatch on one side, 
they began threshing the rick. I studied the situation. 

It was a poor little farm, if indeed it could be called a farm at 
all, for it was no more than twenty-five stony acres. Its 
owner, however, had a car and styled himself farmer. He also 
had a modern tractor and even a milking-machine for his 
seven or eight cows. Nothing wrong with any of it, if one 
forgets that capital investment on such a small acreage. There 
is no reason why a man should struggle to grow crops, produce 
milk or do any of the hard tasks of farming with poor tools. 
Engineers have given thought to the design of agricultural 
implements, and have produced a set of wonderful devices to 
go with the tractor. They have dug a grave for the old horse. 
The new horse may have a kerosene fume and a deal of noise 
about it, but it will work the clock round and does not eat 
while it stands in its stable. The engineer has been responsible 
for a change in the farm-worker. The new labourer on the 
land is more than a bit of a mechanic. He might not shape 
too well with an old horse-plough and a Clydesdale team, but 
he knows when to change gear, elevate his plough and turn on 
the headland. Different times, different methods. 

While I considered these things the chaff began to blow, and 
I thought of farming as it was in my boyhood. A revolution 
has taken place in the country since then. There was a sort 
of revolution in the lifetime of my grandfather, who saw the 
binder speeding-up harvest, while my great-grandfather thought 
the steam plough a near-miracle. Steam was not a novelty when 
it came to the farm. The engineers tried it, and after a while 
began to think of the internal combustion engine and to look 
at the plough and the binder again. Their dreams are reality 
now. Somewhere a young engineer is nursing a new dream. 

When I was small, the mill came to the farm when our old 
walk-mill would not do enough in a short period of time. The 
arrival of the steam mill was a major event in my life. It 
came rumbling and shaking up the road and across the court 
to the rickyard. It radiated heat and coughed up red sparks 
and clouds of smoke. Its brass shone. Its polished flywheel 
and its tall chimney impressed me as nothing else could. I 
was fascinated by its likeness to a train, first the great engine, 
then the mill, the operators’ cabin and, finally, the water- 
waggon, all jolting and swaying over mounds and round bends. 
The chaff and straw flew on the following day, and everyone 
got thirsty with the dust that filled the air. This happened 
at the first big threshing of the year, when bedding and feeding- 
stuff were needed to stock the straw-house and granary. In 
spring and early summer the dwindling ricks went through the 
walk-mill, a relic of days long gone, consisting of an arm 
pulled by a horse plodding in a circle. The arm set in motion 
a set of gears that worked the mill by means of pulleys and 
belts. It was in spring that the house was turned inside out. 
Chairs stood out on the lawn, the blackberry-wine bottles 
were dusted, and grandfather had his chaff bed filled. That 
chaff bed has become, for me, a symbol of the kind of men 
who farmed in those days and the sort of life that was lived 
by a farming family. Things were far from easy, and the word 
subsidy was buried in the dictionary, known to the economist 
but strange to the politician and the soap-box orator. 

The old man liked to lie on a chaff bed because it was 
healthy, because it held something of the ripe harvest and had 
the clean air of the field in its rustling bulk. A man who rose 
from a feather bed did so with his wits stupefied, but from 
a bed of chaff he breathed the scent of the land and stepped 
to the floor with a resolve to turn the first furrows in the ten- 
acre or run a fence to the back of the switchback hill. On 
the particular day that bedrooms, cupboards and corners were 
turned out, the beds were taken to the chaff-house and filled 
with the husks of a later year’s crop. Into the ticking went 
the chaff and all the little seeds of the oatfield that were blown 
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from the winnowed grain. The chaff bed contained fragments 
of a thousand herbs. It became at once a thing to make a 
tired man drowsy, to transport the mind from the worries of 
the day and soothe the aching limbs. Only one bed in the 
house went undisturbed at this time, the feather bed, the bed 
on which visitors slept. There was more than hospitality in 
the feather beds being reserved for guests. Visitors slept long 
and late in the feather bed. They rose when half a day’s work 
was already done and the family had time to answer questions. 
Feather beds were not for those who had to be alert at five, 
strong on their feet when the silhouette was fading on the 
turnip hill and the last of the chicken-run doors were being 
padlocked. 

Make no mistake, these were not the good old days. A man 
plodded behind his horse and his harrows and thought of the 
price of foreign eggs and butter. At the term day a ploughman 
was engaged for fifteen shillings a week and his keep, a cattle- 
man for ten shillings and a boy for five. Home boys were 
hired out to farmers to be taught something useful. They slept 
in the loft. One in ten wanted the land. Nine others ran off 
and deserted the farm and escaped their charity guardians. In 
the loft there were no feather beds. A day’s work was a 
little longer than the light of the longest day, six days a week 
for a hired man, seven for the family. On Sunday the gig was 
rolled out, the pony yoked, and the old people went trotting 
eff to church with harness shining, black leather like a mirror 
and gleaming brass. 

No tractor polluted the air of the morning. No silos spoiled 
the view, but shilling-a-gallon milk often went sour on its way 
to the creamery on a summer’s morning, and, if an old cow 
looked near death, the economics of the farm made it necessary 
to send someone for the butcher so that it could be killed and 
sold as meat instead of as a mere hide. A milking cow could 
be bought for ten or fifteen pounds and a horse for twenty. 
All the eggs that could be collected were worth no more than 
one and fourpence a dozen, and the butter made was for home 
consumption. Each member of the family relied on some 
product for his or her pocket-money and clothes. One tended 
the sheep at lambing time; another claimed part of the bacon 
company’s cheque. The milk paid the monthly bills. Once a 
week a fishmonger called, and once a week came the butcher, 
but usually food was home-produced, meat was home-killed, 
bacon home-cured with salt. Oatmeal was exchanged at the 
mill for wheat-flour. In the corner of the kitchen stood a meal 
“ark” in which were kept two sacks, one of oatmeal and the 
other of flour. Little bread was bought. The griddle—it was 
always pronounced “ girdle *—was used every day, and great 
stacks of soda- and treacle-scones were baked. The porridge- 
pot bubbled on the hob night and morning. The ploughman 
and byreman sat down to as many bowls of porridge and 
cream as they wanted, as many slices of the big cheese that 
stood at the end of the table, as much butter and heather-honey 
as they could take. Peat burned in the fire, and a cheerful little 
canary sang when the morning sun shone through the kitchen 
windows. 

At harvest three horses pulled the binder, and often a tilting 
reaper had to be used on the lying corn. When all was done, 
the rickyard was full of hay and oats. The struggle was not 
to make a profit but to keep heads above water, and when the 
old man came back from market, the redness of his cheeks or 
the heaviness of his step often told whether the year had been 
a success or a failure. Failure meant a visit to the bank, 
success the taking of a few bales of wool to the mill to be made 
up into cloth or blankets. 

The bed of chaff was soft and soothing, and it needed to be. 
Those who farmed were men whose life was bound up in the 
land, and they asked no more than daily bread. Today I doubt 
whether there are many chaff beds. I am sure that the genera- 
tion that has gone would approve the tools that even the little 
man has to his hand and, in spite of it all, would sleep on 
chaff and rise early 


Postage on this issue Inland and Overseas 2d., Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id 


Two Phlox, One Flock 


By WILFRID BLUNT 

HE librarian of one of the Bavarian municipal libraries 

(I quote from a German newspaper), distressed at the 

trash that the public demanded, decided to make a 
simple experiment. Choosing a number of well-known classics 
he provided them with bogus title-pages, re-bound them with 
alluring titles and the names of fictitious authors, and palmed 
them off on his unsuspecting clients. Goethe’s Wahiver. 
wandschaften (“ Elective Affinities ”), which had never before 
left the shelves, had an immediate succés fou when relabelled 
Liebe im Schatten (“ Love in the Shade ”’), and there was a big 
demand for other works by the talented unknown author. 

Such is the power of a name! Glancing through the pages 
of a horticultural dictionary, one wonders how some of the 
plants in it have managed to survive the crippling disability 
of their baptism. The ordinary gardener, who probably 
possesses a memory that is not particularly remarkable, a little 
Latin and perhaps a smattering of Greek, is faced at the very 
outset of his career with a problem that only grows in intensity 
as he advances further into the realms of horticulture—the 
problem of learning and remembering the names of his plaats 
and of pronouncing them correctly. The whole system of 
nomenclature seems designed to perplex him. It is little con- 
solation to him to be told that the system has the great 
advantage of being international; he merely feels a further pang 
of pity for his fellow-sufferers the world over. 

Now it may well seem an admirable idea to immortalise the 
great botanists of the past by naming a genus or a species 
in their honour; unfortunately, however, their names are not 
always very well designed for reposing in the memory or for 
slipping lightly off the tongue. That Michauxia Tchihatcheffi 
is not more frequently grown may in part be due to a certain 
difficulty in referring to it in public. Names like Towns/endia 
Wilcoxeana are perhaps easier, but they are far from beautiful; 
and I do not know that much was gained (except, no doubt, 
from a scientific point of view) by changing Higginsia Ghies- 
breghtii to Hoffmannia Ghiesbreghtii. Cheirostemon is 
admittedly better than Macpalxochitlquahuitl; but what about 
Zantedeschia Lutwychei, Dizygotheca Kerchoveana, Gutier- 
rezia gymnospermoides, Warscewiczella Wailesiana and 
Echinofossulocactus Wippermannii? How do you like the 
Schombolaeliocattleya hybrids ? 

Then there is that cosmopolitan genus the Odontoglossum, 
with such forbidding specific names as Imschootianum, Hrub- 
yanum, Uro-Skinneri, Boddaértianum, Godseffianum and 
Vuylstekeanum. (1 feel as though I could pronounce the last 
of these, but I may be wrong.) Reginald Farrer, in The English 
Rock Garden, has a good sentence about Paeonia Mlokose- 
witschi: “ This pleasant little assortment of syllables should be 
practised daily, but only before dinner (unless teetotal prin- 
ciples of the strictest are adopted), by all who wish to talk 
familiarly of a sovereign among paeonies—a rare plant, and 
rendered almost impregnable by its name.” But it must not be 
forgotten that we can give as good as we take; I should very 
much like to conceal myself behind the Iron Curtain when the 
Russian botanists are talking about their colquhounias. 

Again, though it is clearly appropriate to name flowers after 
botanists when they are associated with their discovery or 
introduction—e.g. Gentiana Farreri—the practice is misleading 
when no such connection exists. The good old herbalist Fuchs 
had been dead for more than a century when Plumier dis- 
covered an American plant which he named fuchsia in his 
honour; and the memory of the Rev. Adam Buddle, a seven- 
teenth-century country rector with a taste for mosses, is ill kept 
green by the flaunting, exotic buddleia. (This, incidentally, 1s 
a good example of an unpromising name which has become 
quite euphonious.) 

Many common specific names are also misleading, even 
though they may be scientifically sound. Why should the snow- 
white Christmas rose be Helleborus niger’? Because, we are 
told, the invisible root-stock is of a darkish colour. The fine- 

















jeaved little harebell apparently bears the deceptive name of 
Campanula rotundifolia because before the flowering season 
it carries a few radical heart-shaped leaves. 

Let us now consider the actual problem of pronunciation. 
Greek and Latin plant-names, and those derived from classical 
words, were presumably first pronounced by botanists with the 
correct stresses and vowel-lengths. In the course of time, how- 
ever, many have been corrupted by common usage—often for 
so long that it would be mere pedantry to try to restore the 
correct form. You will never now persuade people to pronounce 
yeronica with the stress on the penultimate syllable, though 
yeronica cannot even be defended if we abandon the probable 
derivation, from Gepovixn, in favour of the improbable one 
from the Arabic virro nikoo (beautiful remembrance). Other 
examples of common mispronunciations are: crocus (“o” 
should be short), lilium (first “ i” long), anemone (“ 0 ” long and 
stressed), clematis (“ e ” long and stressed), azalea (second “a” 
short), and rhododendron (first “o” short). These pronunci- 
ations only apply to scientific usage; anémone (sometimes even 
spelt anemony) and crécus are now as English as the English 
pronunciation of the word “ Paris.” 

Then there is the question of flowers named after persons. 
Fuchsia and camellia seem firmly to have adopted their 
erroneous pronunciations. The former is possibly difficult 
without some knowledge of German; but why the latter, named 
after Camellus—the Latin form (as was then the custom) of the 
name of Father Kamel, a seventeenth-century Moravian Jesuit 
—should ever have become “cameelia” remains a mystery. 
Fowler (Modern english Usage) predicts that the correct pro- 
nunciation will conquer when the spelling becomes familiar. 
I very much doubt it; nor do I think that he will prevail 
upon gardeners to call eschscholtzia “ isholtsia.” Nicholson, 
in his Dictionary of Gardening, has some shrewd remarks to 
make about modern names used botanically: “ Why, for 
instance, should the modern Englishman, Dr. Stokes, be first 
transformed into the Roman S1é-ké-si-és, and then handed 
down to posterity in the Std-ké-si-a, when his memory would 
be much more fitly embalmed in the homely Srokes-i-a, with 
three syllables instead of four?” And he proceeds to predict 
the horrors of attempting to pronounce colquhounia on the 
supposition that it has passed through a Latin stage. 

I have not mentioned the battle between the old and new 
pronunciations of Latin and Greek; it would take far more 
space than I have at my disposal to say anything of value on 
this subject, and in any case I am wholly unqualified to hold 
an opinion. Nor have I touched upon more vulgar errors, 
such as the failure to recognise the Greek “ chi” in chimonan- 
thus or anchusa (but colchicum, with “ ch ” as in “ church,” has 
come to stay); nor on a yet worse confusion of singulars and 
plurals: two phlox, one flock; gladiolas and gladiola; coleas 
and colea (Coleus); and, odder still, cosmea and cosmeas 
(Cosmos). (But who knows ? In fifty years’ time it may be 
pedantic to use any other forms.) 

As if suffering from a reaction from the horrors of scientific 
nomenclature, the nurserymen and their friends are now passing 
to the other extreme in their names for garden varieties. 
Nothing will ever induce me to grow the iris named “ Cheerio,” 
lovely though it is; nor do I much care for “ Blue Rhythm,” 
“Lovely Melody” or “And Thou.” The nauseating nadir is 
achieved by the miniature daffodils, “ Little Witch,” “ Fairy 
Circle,” “ Xit,” “ Tweeny ” and, most awful of all, “ Wee Bee ”; 
you can almost see them opening their teeny-weeny buds 
among a riot of little pottery gnomes and toadstools. 

But I have kept my gravest charge to the last. I think that 
the most irritating trick of the botanists is that of changing the 
name of a plant just as soon as one has managed to commit 
itto memory. I am glad to see that a member of the Garden 
Club of America has launched a powerful attack on this pro- 
cedure, and that the Royal Horticultural Society has had the 
courage to reprint it in its journal. The author quotes the 
best-known and most flagrant example. When I was young 
there was a popular shrub called Pyrus japonica, known 
familiarly as “japonica.” As a child I can remember my 
mother saying: “ Come and look at the japonica.” But I knew 
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better: I had discovered it was really a pyrus. No sooner had 
I mastered the name than the botanists changed it to Cydonia 
lagenaria. Again I caught up, only to find it rechristened 
Cydonia japonica. And now, as you doubtless know, it has 
become Chaenomeles lagenaria | No film-star, no Paris street, 
could be more inconstant in nomenclature. 

My criticisms, I admit, are mainly destructive. The botanists 
have got us all into this fix, and it is for them to get us out of it. 
Of course specific names can be, and not infrequently are, 
sensible and informative—e.g. microphyllus, small-leaved), 
cristatus (crested)—and this method of naming might become 
the universal practice. But so long as the policy is maintained 
of restoring to a plant its oldest name, changes in nomenclature 
will occur each time a new record is brought to light; 
and so long as gentlemen with names such as Mlokosewitsch 
go plant hunting and desire immortality there will be little 
rest for our tongues. 


Bows and Arrows 
By PETER FLEMING 
RECEIVED last week an invitation to become president 
of a local society devoted to the sport of archery, and as 
I sat down to write a suitable letter of acceptance my mind 
went back to what must, I am pretty sure, be the last occasion 
on which British soldiers on active service were equipped with 
bows and arrows. 

It was in the summer of 1940. What was left of the B.E.F., 
less most of its equipment, was back in England. The Local 
Defence Volunteers had not yet been rechristened the Home 
Guard and many of them were still in the shotgun-and-pitch- 
fork stage. The merits of the Molotov cocktail as an anti-tank 
weapon were being widely canvassed in polite society; it con- 
sisted of a bottle filled with petrol. Thomson sub-machine 
guns, hitherto in the minds of the British exclusively associated 
with the Chicago underworld, were beginning to trickle into 
the country; some battalions were reputed to have as many 
as two of these weapons. The infantry were equipped, 
parsimoniously, with the Boyes anti-tank rifle, which was 
incapable of penetrating a fourteen inch brick wall at a range 
of one hundred yards. 

Crouched in the ha-has of requisitioned country houses, 
devoted madmen tested out strange, newly improvised weapons: 
fougasses and spigot mortars, and great catapults which lobbed 
phosphorus grenades—with any luck—into the hard tennis 
court. These places were called Station Umpty-nine and were 
shrouded in secrecy. In the neighbourhood of airfields, lorries 
with their sides reinforced by concrete deputised for armoured 
cars. Open spaces bristled with poles and butts of timber, 
and farmers were urged, as a further precaution against air- 
borne landings, to site their hay-ricks in the middle of the 
fields. A vast but not very formidable fosse was dug all round 
the southern outskirts of London; it was known, hopefully, as 
the Stop-Line. Above the capital, like palm trees sprouting 
from a surrealist oasis, invigilated the barrage balloons, argent 
and docile. 

Twelve Corps, who were responsible for the defence of Kent 
and half Sussex, held the sector most obviously threatened by 
invasion. The troops were thin on the ground and under- 
equipped, and the Corps Commander (General “ Bulgey ” 
Thorne) had to envisage at least the possibility that the Ger- 
mans might establish a bridgehead which he would be unable 
to contain, and thus force him to withdraw to previously pre- 
pared positions (surely the most ominous words in the military 
vocabulary) behind the Stop-Line. Anything likely thereafter 
to delay or interfere with the enemy’s preparations to assault 
the Stop-Line would clearly be of value; and I found myself 
charged with the duty of organising some sort of guerrilla force 
which would allow itself to be overrun by the invaders and 
thereafter harass them to the best of its ability. It was a sen- 
sible idea, and was shortly afterwards taken up in a big way 
by Home Forces and became a small but integral feature of the 
nation’s strategy against invasion. 
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I was given a small detachment of Lovat Scouts, two leading 
aircraftmen with portable wireless sets and a sapper subaltern 
(the formidable Mike Calvert). This was a nucleus to which 
in time we precariously linked a network of picked sub-units 
of the Home Guard, who would in theory—after fighting like 
lions in their normal rdle—withdraw to well-stocked hide-outs 
in the woods when their localities were overrun by the Ger- 
mans. The whole scheme in its early stages was typical of the 
happy-go-lucky improvisation of those dangerous days, and 
though we gradually built it up into something fairly solid I 
doubt if we should have been more than a minor and probably 
short-lived nuisance to the invaders. 

My own small force was based in a huge tract of woodland 
on top of a ridge, and we had not been there very long 
before I procured, at the taxpayers’ expense, two large bows 
and a supply of arrows and told the Lovat Scouts to learn 
how to use them. This measure was perhaps not as silly as it 
sounds, for the following reasons: 

Our chances of doing any good at all depended to a large 
extent on the accuracy with which we foresaw what conditions 
would be like under a German occupation. Our own base was 
remarkably secure. It consisted of a large underground cham- 
ber fitted with bunks and well stocked with rations, ammu- 
nition and demolition stores. But our greatest protection was 
the huge, rambling wood in the heart of which this Peter Pan- 
like lair had been excavated. There were, or there had been, 
a number of rides through this wood, and these were marked 
on the Ordnance Survey map (which of course would be avail- 
able to the Germans); but superimposed on the somewhat 
irregular lay-out of the rides was a more recent and completely 
aimless pattern of tracks made by tractors extracting timber 
or rather not so much extracting it as collecting it at points 
within the wood to await removal along one or other of the 
rides. Although they were well-defined, none of these timber- 
tracks led, for practical purposes, anywhere, and the whole 
wood was such a labyrinth that, when a neighbouring battalion 
deployed two companies against us on an exercise designed 
to perfect their technique in mopping up parachutists, the 
left hand company finished up on the right and the right hand 
company on the left. One section actually marched over our 
heads while we sat in our hide-out. 

From this friendly jungle we reckoned we should be able to 
operate with much convenience at night, and we made a parti- 
cular study of the approaches to various large country houses 
which stood on or near its outskirts and which were likely to be 
used as headquarters by German units or formations. By day, 
however, we expected that we should have to lie up, and the 
question then arose of what action we should take against any 
enemy who entered the wood. Merely to lie low until they had 
gone away again would be bad for our morale and mean 
neglecting an opportunity of harassing the invader, which was 
what we were there for. On the other hand, to engage the 
enemy with our normal weapons would advertise our presence 
in the wood and might lead to the destruction of our base. 

This, in theory, is where the bows and arrows came in. For 
whatever purpose and in whatever strength the enemy entered 
the wood—whether we were dealing with a solitary botanist 
or a fighting patrol—we knew that he would move on the 
rides and tracks and we knew that some of him would get 
lost. If he presented a target at all, he would present it at very 
close range; and it was at least on the cards that circumstances 
would arise in which a silent arrow could advantageously 
be used when a noisy bullet could not. 

We realised, of course, that if we did implant an arrow in 
one of our would-be conquerors, the chances were against 
our implanting it in a vital spot, and that he might get away 
and give the alarm; but we consoled ourselves with the belief 
that a casualty of so unexpected a nature would have a dis- 
tracting effect upon the mind of the German High Command 
and that exaggerated versions of it would arouse awe and mis- 
givings in their troops. Our purpose was to cause delay 
and diversion, and the diversionary effect on a modern army 
of wounding one of its soldiers with an arrow is probably 
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less trivial than the effect of shooting half-a-dozen of them 
dead with more orthodox missiles. 


In the end the only living target ever engaged with our 
bows was a fallow deer, which I hit far back, followed up 
for hours and finally lost. We did however find a real though 
limited use for bows and arrows on night operations. You 
strap a detonator and a short length of safety-fuse to the 
arrow and, having reached the perimeter of the position you 
are attacking, you light the safety fuse and fire the arrow over 
the heads of the outposts, thus causing a brisk and unexplained 
explosion within their lines and often creating a certain amount 
of confusion. 


This was (as far as I know) the nearest the British soldier 
has come for several centuries to discharging an arrow in anger; 
and on the whole I think it is probably just as well that in 
1940 he never had to come any nearer. 


Presidential Timber 
By ROSERT WAITHMAN 


HIS seems to be a moment when observers of the 
American Presidential elections, both those at home and 
those abroad, cannot do better than remind themselves 
that they are in the position of an audience at a play upon 
which the curtain has only just risen. President Truman has 
now removed himself from the list of potential candidates; but, 
while this is a startling, and perhaps, as many now feel, a 
saddening beginning to the first act, its effect is to make the plot 
harder, and not easier, to predict. There are many in this 
audience who have a clear and urgent idea of how they would 
like the play to come out. There are some who think they 
know how it will come out—or at any rate say so, perhaps 
with the feeling that if enough people are persuaded that it 
is going to come out that way the event itself will occur. But 
the truth is that this particular play has never been produced 
before, and nobody does know how it is going to 
come out. The actors themselves do not know, how- 
ever confidently they may be speaking their opening lines. 
In the glow from the footlights the first name on_ the 
programme is still that of Harry S. Truman, Democrat, 
President of the United States. It is difficult at the moment to 
imagine any circumstances in which his decision not to run 
could be reversed. Even so, he will manifestly wield great 
influence in the election, and, candidate or not, he is still the 
most remarkable of all characters in the play. His enemies 
view him as a little man with a mediocre mind, translated to 
power by a series of unpredictable accidents, maintained in 
power by the use of political machinery built by his predecessor, 
incapable of true leadership and now surrounded by third- 
raters whose ineptitude has landed the United States into mis- 
taken and dangerous policies abroad and a mess of govern- 
mental waste and corruption at home. His admirers regard 
him as a man of much simple goodness and of conspicuous 
courage, who has pursued in the face of immense difficulties 
a course in which generations of Americans yet unborn will 
take pride, who, more than any other single man alive, has 
shown the resolution and faith to take the right decisions at 
the most difficult times, and who may well emerge in perspec- 
tive the principal architect of a free and just world peace 
There are those who believe—and quote the returns from 
the initial primary elections as proof of it—that the nation has 
made up its mind, after more than twenty years of rule by the 
Democratic Party, that it wants a change, and that Mr. Truman, 
despite his political experience, his considerable following and 
the general prosperity he has produced, could not have won 
another four-year term of office. There are others who believe 
still that he is the only Democrat who could be sure of winning 
if the Republican Candidate is to be Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
General of the United States Army. 
The same initial primaries as have indicated something much 
less than popular enthusiasm at this point for President Truman 
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have shown a wave of popular feeling in favour’ of General 
Fisenhower. There is no mystery why. His record as a 
soldier-statesman during and since the war, his bearing, his 
personal magnetism and his rugged strength—even if he has 
not yet specifically enunciated the policies he would follow if 
he were President—have combined to convince some millions 
of the American voters that he is a man to whom they would 
like to entrust the future of the country. This is a magnificent 
start for any potential candidate. But it is plainly not the 
whole battle. What has still to be demonstrated is whether 
the men who are in effective control of what is usually called 
the Republican Machine (meaning the Republican organisa- 
tions in the key States and cities) are going to be sufficiently 
convinced that General Eisenhower would make the kind of 
politics-wise President the Parfy wants. Unless it were to 
mobilise its strength behind him, the popular support General 
Eisenhower might rally could conceivably fall short of the total 
vote he would need to win. And up to the present a substantial 
part of the Republican machine is showing a greater partiality 
‘Sr Robert A. Taft, Republican, Senator of the United States 
from Ohio and son of William Howard Taft, a former Presi- 
dent 

Mr. Taft has an almost fanatical following among the old 
guard conservatives in the Republican Party, who regard him 
as a sort of last dike against a flood of ideas and trends that 
would destroy the America they would preserve. He is a man 
of great energy, and he has long sought the Presidency. What 
the liberals in the Democratic Party, and to a less extent in his 
own party too, have against him is that he has stood against 
almost every progressive measure in the last decade or more 
and that his foreign policy appears to be a mass of contradic- 
tions and obscurities. So far, however, he has satisfied many 
of the most powerful controlling elements in his party; whereas 
quite the opposite has happened in the case of Estes Kefauver, 
Democrat, Senator of the United States from Tennessee. 

Mr. Kefauver is a man with a gentle drawl and a well- 
publicised coonskin cap, amiable and earnest, almost unknown 
until his Senate Crime Investigating Committee began last year 
to hold a large part of the nation fascinated before its television 
sets. Mr. Truman and the Democratic Party are plainly 
exasperated by his brash and undisciplined bid for public 
favour as a candidate for the Democratic nomination—and all 
the more so because he has been succeeding handsomely. Mr. 
Truman thinks a lot more of Adlai Stevenson, Democrat, 
Governor of Illinois. He is a liberal with a notable record both 
as a vote-getter in Illinois and as an administrator who has 
calmly, quietly and efficiently reformed the State government 
in the last three-and-a-half years. Since the President’s 
renunciation the prevailing view in Washington has been that, 
notwithstanding Mr. Stevenson’s present insistence that he is 
a candidate for governorship and not presidency, he will even- 
tually be nominated as Democratic candidate with Mr. 
Truman’s hearty blessing. 

Meanwhile Earl Warren, Republican, Governor of California 
—also a liberal—is pursuing a quiet but not necessarily ineffec- 
tive campaign, and is clearly a man to be kept in mind in the 
event of an Ejisenhower-Taft deadlock at or before the 
Republican Party’s convention in Chicago in July, at which the 
candidate will be nominated. This possibility is hopefully 
regarded, too, by Harold Stassen, Republican, one-time 
Governor of Minnesota and now President of the University 
of Pennsylvania. He, like Senator Taft, has tried before to 
win the Republican nomination. But the view is often 
encountered now that Mr. Stassen has compromised his liberal 
standing and that his chances are not very bright. 

Not many people are prepared either to bet heavily at the 
moment on Robert S. Kerr, Democrat, Senator of the United 
States from Oklahoma, an oil-millionaire and sunday-school 
teacher, who intended to withdraw if the President had stood 
again, but is now a full-blooded candidate. This is a wholly 
different position from that of Richard B. Russell, Democrat, 
Senator of the United States from Georgia. He is a popular 
and highly-respected member of the bloc of Southern Demo- 
crats who have fought Mr. Truman bitterly and voted against 


him with the Republicans on issues affecting negroes and trade 
unions. If there is to be another and perhaps more serious 
Dixiecrat revolt against a too liberal Democratic candidate, 
Senator Russell is the potential leader of it. 

That leaves Douglas MacArthur, Republican, General of the 
United States Army. He says that he is not a candidate; but 
his recent speeches have not made him sound like one who 
could never be persuaded to be a candidate. There was not 
the slightest doubt in the weeks after he had been recalled by 
the President from his command in the Far East that he had 
huge and emotional popular support. Has he retained it ? 
If Eisenhower should swamp Taft, is he likely to emerge as 
the White Hope of the old-guard Republicans ? Could he be 
nominated, and if nominated could he be elected ? The pro- 
gramme does not say. The only way to find out is to watch 
what is going on on the stage. 


Football Business 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


VERY Saturday afternoon during the season a million 

or so men and women watch professional football. Many 

more, perhaps with one eye on their duplicate pools 
coupon, wait breathlessly by their wireless for the results. No 
sport, not even racing, arouses so much interest; yet there is 
no sport about which the interest is so ill-informed. 

Even those of us who are real fans, who go to the matches 
and who argue about them through the following week—know 
only what we see. We see the players trot on to the ground, 
we see them play and, at the final whistle, we see them trot off 
again. But we know and care little about the details of the 
organisation without which there would be nothing for us to 
see. We have no idea how or why the light goes on when we 
press the switch. We only know that, as a rule, it does, and 
are content to leave it at that. 

For such as us the report of the Committee set up by the 
Minister of Labour to investigate some aspects of Association 
Football was certainly a revelation. It may also have been 
a shock. For the report shows that this great entertain- 
ment industry which gives so many of us so much pleasure 
maintains itself by at least one practice which I can only des- 
cribe as repulsive. Most people who follow football at all have 
heard of the transfer system. They read in the newspapers of 
players being transferred from one club to another for twenty, 
twenty-five, even thirty, thousand pounds, and are vaguely 
shocked that men should be bought and sold like cattle. The 
reality of the transfer system is worse even than the appearance, 
It resembles not merely a cattle-market but a slave-market. 

A professional player today signs a contract with a club 
for one year. He undertakes to put his playing services at the 
disposal of that club for the year, and the club in return agrees 
to pay him a stated sum in wages, plus other possible sums in 
the form of bonuses. So far this is like any other contract. 
But now comes the difference. When an ordinary contract 
expires it expires for beth parties to it. When a football con- 
tract expires, it expires only for one party to it—the club. The 
player is still bound by it. When the contract expires, the club 
may dispense with the player, whether he wishes it or not, 
but the player may not dispense with the club unless the club 
wishes it. 

Here are some examples of how this contract works. The 
first, a good one, is where club and player get on well together. 
When one contract expires, club and player sign another one, 
and go on doing so for years. The great Billy Smith, for 
example, stayed with Huddersfield for, I think, twenty years. 
The second example, also a good one, is where a club no longer 
wishes to retain a player and gives him the fullest possible 
chance to sign-on for another club. To do this, the club gives 
the player a “ free” transfer. That means that any club which 
signs-on the player can do so without having to pay money to 
the first club. This is done at the end of every season for 
many indifferent players, and occasionally, by mistake, for good 
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ones. Huddersfield Town once gave a “free” transfer to 
Ephraim Dodds, who later played for his country. 

Now, as a third and bad example, take a player who, when 
his contract expires, wishes to move to another club though 
his own club wishes to retain him; The player may want to 
move for personal reasons—to be nearer his home or to get 
away from team-mates with whom he out of sympathy—or 
for professional reasons; he might have a better chance in 
another club of winning a place in the first team or of getting 
the maximum wages allowed by League rule. But his club 
may flatly refuse to let him go. If the player still refuses to 
sign a new contract, he not merely gets no wages from his 
present club but is prevented from earning wages or playing 
football with any other club in the Football League. He must 
either submit, starve or earn a new living at a new job. 

Alternatively the club may take a less drastic but equally 
uncomfortable attitude. It may agree to let the player go— 
at a price. It puts the player on the “ transfer list” at a fee 
of, say, £15,000, which means that before another club may 
sign the player it must pay £15,000 to the first club. Quite 
possibly clubs which are able and willing to pay the player £14 
a week maximum wages are unable to find £15,000 for the 
right to sign him on. The player may appeal to the ruling 
body of the game against the size of the fee placed on his head. 
But appeals take time, and meanwhile he is without wages and 
without a game. Such a system exists in no other industry 
or profession. In journalism, for example, when my contract 
with a newspaper expires I am free to try to renew it or to go 
to another paper. If:I do decide to go, the first newspaper 
cannot demand compensation—a “transfer fee ”’—from the 
newspaper to which I go. But professional footballers are 
bound by a relic of the feudal system in what sometimes looks 
very like slavery. 

One of the worst sufferers from this ‘system is a man who 
is also one of the greatest footballers of my generation—Peter 
Doherty, now manager of Doncaster Rovers. When the last 
war broke out Doherty was with Manchester City, and the 
City, like all other clubs, immediately cancelled their players’ 
contracts. Instead of continuing to pay the regular weekly 
wage, the club substituted a match fee of 30s. Doherty was 
unable to support his family on this, and was unable, pending 
his call-up, to find an outside job in Manchester. But he was 
offered a war job in Scotland. As soon as the club heard of 
this, an official told Doherty that he was still a City player, and 
that if he persisted in going to Scotland, City would see to it 
that he played no football there. Doherty stayed in Manchester. 
On another and earlier occasion Doherty had suffered from 
the reverse effect of the transfer system. He was compelled 
by it to move from a club when he wanted to stay. He was 
playing with Blackpool, and was settled and happy there, when 
the club told him that he was to be transferred to Manchester 
City. He protested, but was told: “ It’s no good, Peter. You'll 
have to go. We need the cash.” 

What does the Ministry of Labour tribunal propose to do 
about this ? It proposes merely that transfer fees should be 
limited to £15,000, and that the fee should be divided equally 
between the selling club, the Football Association and the 
Players’ Benevolent Fund. 1| do not think that this suggestion 
would ever be carried out, even if it were nominally accepted, 
because in football today there is, besides a slave market, a 
considerable black market as well, and the unscrupulous and 
wealthy club would soon find ways of paying, under the counter, 
more than the stipulated maximum to induce poorer clubs to 
part with their stars. But even if accepted and honestly worked, 
the suggestion would not remove the really obnoxious features 
of the transfer system. 

The only solution I can think of—and this was put to the 
Tribunal by the Players’ Union—is for professional football 
to be treated like any other industry. That is to say that a 
player, subject only to provisions for a minimum wage, should 
be free to negotiate the best terms he can with a club under 
a contract to run for a period which both parties agree—whether 
it be one year, three years, even te years. This contract would 
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be binding at law to both parties for its full term, but, when 
it expired, both parties would be free either to negotiate a new 
contract or to part. 

There are many difficulties about this proposal, but the objec. 
tions put forward by the clubs do not seem to me to be valid, 
The clubs say (1) that a club which had spent time and money 
on training a young player might lose him to another club just 
when the player was reaching his peak. There is certainly a 
risk of this, but it could be avoided if the club were prepared 
to back its judgement and offer the player a long contract on 
favourable terms as soon as -he showed promise. (2) that 
smaller clubs, with poor gates, can only exist because of the 
transfer fees they make through the sale of players. This, 
too, may be true. But I think that a town which is not 
enthusiastic enough to support a professional club has no right 
to demand that its club should be kept in existence by prac- 
tices which are an affront*to our social conscience. 

There are other interesting features in the report, but the only 
recommendation in it that seems to me worth while is that the 
Football Association and the Football League on the one side 
and the Players’ Union on the other should really get down 
to it together again and try as grown up men to remedy the 
obvious evils from which the game is suffering. : 

If the two sides really cannot agree, then the rest of us, ie., 
the Government, really will have to do something. We have no 
right to continue drawing blind unthinking pleasure from some- 
thing which has in it such evil elements. 


To the Nine 


Oh, ye Muses nine dzfend us 
In a noisy age benighted, 

Your lost grace and beauty lend us, 
Whom hexameters delighted, 


Who set thought with metre blending, 
Matching truth with equal beauty, 
Teaching to the years unending 
This to be the poet’s duty. 


Oh, ye Muses nigh forsaken, 
Save our wits from wandering after 
Songless lines that could awaken 
Only your derisive laughter. 


Give us back again your singing. 
Teach us Keats is not outdated, 

Milton’s words not ceased their winging, 
Homer not yet antiquated. 

Ye whose thoughts were cleaner, sweeter, 
Than our mumbled modern curses, 

Give us sense again and metre. 
Save us from our nonsense verses. 

DUNSANY. 





“The Spectator,” April 3rd, 1852. 


THE period at which the incorporating act of the East India 
Company falls to be renewed is almost close at hand, and the 
prospect of a satisfactory preliminary inquiry grows fainter and 
fainter. Mr. Herries is to move, some day soon, for a 
Parliamentary Committee; but who dreams that a Committee 
can do anything this year? And next year Parliament will have 
to legislate. Mr. Anstey proposes that a Royal Commission 
should be sent to India. That anything can be gained by new 
inquires in India at this late hour is most questionable; and 
the Commissioners will either be old Indians, whose preposses- 
sions would make them see nothing but corroborations of the 
opinions they already entertain, or men new to India, who 
would be bewildered by the entirely new world in which they 
found themselves. But though there is no inducement to send 
Commissioners to India, a Royal Commission to collect infor- 
mation in England, and perhaps to prepare a projet de loi 
for the future government of our Indian dominions, might 
form an efficient substitute for a now impossible Parliamentary 
Committee. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


FRIEND of mine has passed on to me a strange little 

object presented to her, a year before his death, by 

the well-known mathematician and writer Mr. Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson, known to fame as “ Lewis Carroll.” The 
object is entitled “The Wonderland Postage-Stamp Case,” 
was designed by Mr. Dodgson himself, and was printed and 
stuck together by Messrs. Emberlin and Son of 4, Magdalen 
Street, Oxford. It consists in the first piace of a rack or 
folder, containing twelve neat pockets for postage stamps of 
varying denominations, from 4d. to Is. In the second place 
there is attached to it an essay by Mr. Dodgson upon the sub- 
ject of writing letters, which he has called, with characteristic 
modesty, “ Eight or Nine Wise Words about Letter-Writing.” 
The outside is enlivened by a reproduction of a Tenniel draw- 
ing of a small girl carrying a pig; on the back there is another 
reproduction of a large cat sitting smiling in the branch of a 
tree. The whole winsome little business measures some four 
inches by three. I am interested in the author of “ Syllabus 
of Plane Algebraical Geometry” and “Formulae of Plane 
Trigonometry,” not because I possess even the slightest gift 
for mathematics, but because I am fascinated by the strange 
shapes assumed by human sensibility. Why is it that people 
whose gift for nonsense amounts to genius should so fre- 
quently be people who are mormally concerned with the more 
precise methods of expression? Edward Lear began his 
artistic career as an illustrator of ornithological works, and his 
“Family of the Psittacidae” and his illustrations to Gray’s 
“ Tortoises, Terrapins and Turtles ” are, | am assured, models 
of accurate presentation. His travel sketches, and notably his 
lovely drawings of Corfu and the Ionian Islands, are master- 
pieces of precision, in which not one olive is scantily drawn. 
* Lewis Carroll,” similarly, was deeply concerned with formal 
logic. Yet both Lear and Dodgson escaped from these muscle- 
bound habits into the most gifted denials of reality and logic 
that our literature has ever witnessed. 

. - - * 

There is another thing that has always struck me as strange 
about Mr. Dodgson. Although he was a timid stuttering don, 
who was never able, except by correspondence, to establish 
contact with his contemporaries, he contrived to live on terms 
of sympathy and even amity with little girls between the ages 
of seven and seventeen. As a child, so we are informed by 
his biographer Mr. Collingwood, he had a passion for snails 
and toads; on reaching adult age he transferred this passion to 
the small daughters of his fellow dons. It was to Miss Alice 
Liddell that, on a prolonged boating excursion, he first narrated 
the story of “ Alice’s Adventures Underground”; thereafter 
he would spend such time as he could spare from Euclid to 
photographing these small monsters and writing stories for 
them which eventually brought him a large fortune. Surely it 
is very odd for any man of sensibility to care for female 
children once they have entered the ghastly zone of self- 
consciousness that extends from about seven to about seven- 
teen? Little girls below the age of seven seem to me to 
combine all the beauty and charm of an April world; after 
the age of seventeen they become the destiny of man, making 
the very constellations wheel in ecstasy by the loveliness of their 
form and the splendour of their virtue, their gentleness, and 
their minds. But during the miserable decade between seven 
and seventeen they are abominable persons, who ought to be 
segregated from human contact, and arrayed in uniform white 
gowns, provided with slits only for the yes, and as such be as 
easily recognisable and avoidable as the Misericordia or the 
Ku-Klux-Klan. 

. ” + * 

Mr. Dodgson really loved these toads. He found their 
simpering little ways enchanting, nor did he mind the fact 
that always they were concerned with the effect they were pro- 
ducing on other people, that invariably they were striving to 


show off. I readily admit that little boys, during the same 
horrible decade, are frequently unattractive; they are beastly 
to each other, they are often noisy and unclean, and they some- 
times ape the words and gestures of the adult male. But 
there are moments at least when they can behave as natural 
animals; when they are content to be unaffected little toads 
and do not struggle always to appear as humming birds. | 
wonder what Lewis Carroll would have felt had he survived 
into the twentieth century and seen his Alices on a summer 
afternoon arrayed in shorts. The members of the mixed 
bicycling clubs who from time to time will invade my garden 
present a sight such as would render sore the strongest eves. 
The lads, heaven knows, are ugly enough; but the lasses with 
their scarlet thighs lead one to doubt whether the human form 
was ever really intended to be divine. Mr. Dodgson, had he 
witnessed these noisy lumps of flesh, might have suffered yet 
another of his many disillusions. Alice would not have been 
permitted to gaze into any looking-glass, and would once and 
for all have been banished from wonderland. Back he would 
have rushed to Christ Church and have devoted the remainder 
of his life to “ Curiosa Mathematica.” But it remains a prob- 
lem why, even in 1865, he should have been so inspired by the 
awkwatd age of little girls. I find such problems interesting. 
* * * a 

His advice on letter-writing, which forms the enclosure to 
“The Wonderland Postage-Stamp Case,” is perfectly sound. 
He insists that it is important to date your letters fully, giving 
the day of the month and the year, instead of just scribbling 
“ Dover, Wednesday ” at the top. He suggests that it is a good 
rule to begin your letter by first answering your correspondents 
questions and to reserve your own news and comments for 
the second page. When conducting a controversial corres- 
pondence it is better, Mr. Dodgson assures us, not to misquote 
your correspondent’s words, not to repeat yourself, and, if 
your letter be really rude, not to post it until you have re-read 
your remarks in the cool of the next morning. Never, he 
insists, should one seek to “ have the last word"; such words 
are apt to become so lapidary that they crush friendships, and 
friendships are too precious to be crushed. Always, he says, 
when sending an enclosure to a letter, make certain that you 
put the enclosure into the envelope before you write your 
letter; otherwise it may be left out. When deciding whether to 
end your letter “ yours truly” or “ yours most truly,” it is 
best to consult the last letter from your correspondent and 
make your own termination a little more friendly than was his. 
Do not, he tells us, close the envelope until the moment before 
the post goes; do not put letters in your pocket but carry them 
in your hand; if there are enclosures, be very careful that they 
are tucked inside the letter itself and not just pushed beside 
it into the envelope. Above all, says Mr. Dodgson, keep a 
careful register of letters sent and received, with a summary 
of their contents. Here comes into the foreground the fussy, 
donnish, side of him, which clouded his whole grey life. 

* * * * 

I confess that I do not see that it needed a double first and 
real literary genius to produce such trite precepts. Lewis 
Carroll lived and fussed before the pleasant days of type- 
writers, carbon paper and steel files, even as he lived before 
the dreadful days when Alice, out bicycling, wore shorts. To 
me, who only write letters of condolence and type or dictate 
the rest, his “ Eight or Nine Wise Words about Letter-Writing ” 
seems as meaningless as advice on how to play Faro. Who 
bothers today how to end their letters, since a scribble can be 
interpreted as “sincerely” or “ever” according to taste? 
Who bothers today to tell other people news or views about 
their own lives? Even if one stammered as badly as Mr. 
Dodgson stammered, I doubt whether today one would resort 
to letters as a means of self-expression. One would, as every- 
body else, write one’s Autobiography. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue far s once the dower-house of the estate, and consequently 
it has features that neighbouring places have not. Two fine yew trees 
stand before the farmhouse itself. The lawn is shut off with iron 
railings, | the front door has a heavy knocker that echoes through 
the hall and the remote parts of the house and sets a dog barking. 
For me the most attractive thing about it is its tree-lined road. Beeches 
and sycamores stand on either side. They ase fine trees and all 


sound. Passing through the trees and coming into the hollow where 
the old d r-house stands, one almost expects to meet a carriage 
and pair, but instead a battered car sits in at the railings most of the 
time. The carriage has long since mouldered away in a corner that 
is overg n with alders and willows 


Shephe: d De rg 


As | t along the footpath, I over-looked the rickyard, and noticed 
a collie pup tretting around a chicken coop in a very deliberate way. 
| stopped and watched him \ long-legged, miserable-looking fowl 
was his quarry The bird sought to escape him, but he cut it off, penned 
it between a bale of wire-netting and the coop, and when he had done 
this he lay down with his head on his paws, watching the fowl. Soon 
there w ictivity again. The bird made a run for it he pup rose 
and went softly after it to pen it again, this time between some wood 
and t le of a ruck Again the dog rested, and the bird looked 
about nervously Ihe herding instinct is strong in the collie breed, 
and this pup was enjoying himself There was nothing vicious about 
it at a In fact the cutting-off and penning were most gently done; 
and or he had achieved his object he was content Apparently the 
dog’s sole purpose was to satisfy a desire to shepherd his victim. No 
wonder the fowl was so thin and scrawny Ihe game was still going 


on wi | left. It might well have been going on for days 


Clamour in the Rookery 


If the rookery was quiet and deserted before the new year, it is 
far fre it now Ihe clamour that goes on all day must weary the 
birds themselves. The young are hungry. The parents go to and fro 
in search of food, and the noise of a hundred or more birds cawing and 
squawking ‘comes across the fields undiminished, it seems, until one 
stands by the rookery and hears the din at close range. The nettles 
and brambles beneath the trees are spattered with lime The debris 
of twigs and litter weighs duwn the grass. As much material strews 
the ground as would make as many nests again, but it is not often 
that the rooks come down to the floor of the wood in which they live. 
Soon the youngsters will be in danger, for rook-shooting will begin 
The killers of rooks use small-bore rifles, which make less noise than 
gun. The young rooks are an easy target, and the death-roll is 


a shot 


olten ¢ it 


Hard on Jerseys 

Jersey cattle are stoutly defended by the secretary of the English 
Jersey Cattle Society. He draws attention to a note of mine on the 
hardy breeds of cattle found on the hilly farms of North Wales, and 
points out that Jersey herds are to be found in Wales as well as in 
Northern Alberta. I do not doubt the facts, but I do suggest that a 
census of breeds will show that the Welsh farmer is partial to the 
Friesian, the Avrshire, the Shorthorn and the Welsh Black The Jersey 
is hardy, | am told. Some of my farming friends are not inclined to 
think that it is particularly so, and insist that the Welsh Black is 
hardier and the Friesian a more suitable breed for the country than 
the Jersey. I am not an expert, but I know a Jersey cow when I see 
one, and I do not see them anything like as often as | see the breeds 
Ihave mentioned. While | admit that quantity in milk-production may 
come into it somewhere, I think it likely that the native beast, if not 
the Friesian and Ayrshire as well, is a better proposition on pasture 
not so lush and hills that are exposed. I find that I am not alone in 
my view In that very excellent book, Both Sides of The Road, 
Sidney Rogerson speaks of the Friesian as a breed to be met anywhere 
in Britain and continues: “ Not so the Channel Island cattle. As natives 
of islands nearer the sun they do not do well in northern climes. Indeed 
you will seldom see either Jersey or Guernsey cattle in England north 
of the line of the River Trent.” 


Onion-Planting 


A little late perhaps, but after digging in a suitable fertiliser, 
such as wood ash, tread the bed fairly solid and put in your autumn- 
sown onions. Plant in rows about sixteen inches apart. Make sure that 
the young plant is firm in the soil, but do not bury it. The plant should 
be on the surface with roots covered enough to stand the wind which 
may blow a little light soil away. IAN NIALL. 
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A man of few words 
Long before momentous events have become newspaper 
headlines, taciturn Tom Armstrong*, in charge of one of 
the paper-making machines at Bowater Kemsley Mill, has 
run through the newsprint to carry the news 
At one end of the towering machine, a hundred yards in 
length, a sheet of liquid of the colour and apparent con- 


sistency of thin porridge is carried in by a moving belt, 


} 


As it travels over a series of suction boxes this grey liquid 





quite suddenly whitens, for all the world like an egg 
beginning to poach. Almost instantaneously it has t irned 
into paper, gliding on over steam-filled cylinders which 
carry it along to the roll. 

Ifyou can hear him above the noise, Armstrong will explain 
that four miles of paper are wound onto the roll every 
fifteen minutes throughout the twenty-four hours of every 
day. There are many such mammoth machines in the 
Bowater Organisation and this particular one happens to 
be the widest paper-making machine in the world It is 
known, he will tell vou, as ‘‘Bowaters’ Number 5” and it 


| 
produces a roll 300 inches wide, which is cut into five to 
fit the printing presses. “Bit quicker than making papyrus,” 
you shout. “What?” shouts ‘Tom. “Quicker than making 
parchment,” you bellow through your cupped hands. “No, 
300 inches,’ Tom replies. **Widest in the world.” And on 


a strip of newly-made paper he writes the figure down, 





THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN - UNITED STATES OF AMER 4 +» CANADA A . ‘ 3 4 cA 


NORWAY sWwFD 





*Fictitious name. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


Five Fingers. (Leicester Square.}——Tall Headlines. (Gaumont.)—— 
Singin’ in the Rain. (Empire.) 

Operation Cicero, Mr. L. C. Moyzisch’s book relating the incredible 
but as yet unrefuted tale of the war-time activities of our Ambassador’s 
Albanian valet in Turkey—a gentleman's gentleman turned spy out 
of love for spondulics rather than out of spite for England—has been 
adapted, with certain additional flourishes, into a highly entertaining 
film. Mr. James Mason’s somewhat overpowering personality has 
been suitably folded and pressed into the suave creases of the perfect 
servant, and he gives an admirable performance throughout. 


Cicero—this was the name allotted him by the Germans—sold 
thirty-five top secrets for £130,000 by the simple process of taking the 
documents out of the Ambassador's safe, laying them on a chair, 
photographing them and putting them back again. The entrancing 
thing about this incomparably successful course of espionage is that, 
in spite of repeated proofs, the Germans persisted in believing they 
were being trapped. The secrets were so ** top,” involved politica! 
and military matters of so important a nature, that they were dis- 
counted as ‘** plants ’’ and never once acted upon. The British, dear 
trusting fellows, cannot be said either, as far as this film is concerned, 
to be waving the flag very intelligently, but in the end Mr. Michael 
Rennie, as a counter-agent, nearly, after laying one of the most 
hackneyed traps ever designed for thieves, gets his man. 


In a film which is blessed with an amusing, sardonic script there 
is, in addition to Mr. Mason’s compelling performance, some 
enchanting acting by Mlle Danielle Darrieux as an impoverished 
countess, a beautifully etched miniature of Von Papen by Mr. John 
Wengraf and Mr. Joseph Mankiewicz's ever imaginative direction 
enhanced by the mysteries of Ankara. I enjoyed this film enor- 
mously. 

. ° . 

Tall Headlines, also adapted from a book, this time a novel by 
Miss Audrey Erskine Lindop, is not so enjoyable. Granted, it does 
not set out to be—not in the usual meaning of the word—for it 
concerns itself with the fortunes of an ordinary middle-class family, 
the eldest son of which has just been hanged for murder. Enjoyment, 
however, though it is usually identified with laughter, can be reaped 
in many unlikely fields, including those sowed with suburbia’s secret 
tragedies. In Tall Headlines, alas, it flowers but rarely. Here the 
lives of five people are ruined by the ghost of one man: Miss Flora 
Robson and Mr. André Morell, his parents ; Mr. Michael Denison 
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and Miss Jane Hylton, his brother and sister ; Miss Mai Zetterling, 
his sister-in-law—all obsessed, hunted, haunted and, in Mr, 
Denison’s case, slightly crazed by the memory of a noose. Although 
one feels at the back of one’s heart a great sympathy for these 
wretched people, somehow in every situation the film fails to cop. 
vince. Acted with sincerity, it contrives to be unintentionally funny 
at times. Mr, Terence Young’s direction is on the scrappy side, 
and he is too fond, for my liking, of ** special effects.’’ 
7 - - 


Mr. Gene Kelly has directed and stars in a fine foolish musical, 
which aims some playfully poisoned arrows at the nineteen-ty nties, 
His story is centred on that dire moment when the talkie took over 
from the silent picture, and when erstwhile stars were found to have 
voices like saws. As the dumb blonde with the nasal twang, Miss 
Jean Hagen is @ ravir, and I would especially commend to you the 
sequence in which, in her first talkie—a saga of the French Revolu- 
tion—every kiss sounds like a bomb and the movement of pearls on 
Madame’s neck like shrapnel. The clothes are ludicrous and the 
tunes old, yet Mr. Kelly manages to weld them into dance numbers 
that are pleasing to the eye and ear. Moulded in a spirit of mockery, 
this film makes a refreshing change from the normal run of musicals, 
carrying in its coloured bosom not one seed of sentimentality, and 
evidently enjoying its brief and thoroughly destructive hour. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


THEATRE 


Uncle Vanya. By Anton Chekhov. (Arts Theatre.) 


UNEMPHATIC plays like this one defy all but the most emphatic 
productions. Vanya is unmanageable, and much given to sprawling : 
the producer who wrestles with it is up against an elusive customer, 
rather like Milton’s Death, that appalling 
** other shape, 
If shape it might be call’d that shape had none. 
Distinguishable in member, joynt or limb."’ 


Approach it, therefore, with ruthless clarity ; above all, with 
decision. You may play it as a melodrama, making Elena and 
Serebryakov the villains ; as a rueful tragi-comedy, in which case 
Sonia, Vanya and Astrov become unworldly incompetents ; or as a 
mood play, in which Russia itself is the protagonist. Mr. John 
Fernald’s production, though quite pious and respectful, has shelved 
this problem of choice ; unwilling to commit himself, he has pre- 
sented us with a theatrical blank. Where there should be subtlety, 
there is wobble ; where inevitability, there is only drift. Mr. Fernald 
having provided me with no norm, I was reduced to basing my 
opinions of the characters on whether or not I liked their faces. 


Another paradox about unemphatic plays is that they demand 
stars to explore and chart them ; and the economic organisation of 
the Arts Theatre does not run to star salaries. Astrov, the ensnared 
idealist, is played by Mr. John Justin as a perplexed Pinero lieutenant 
with amorous leanings : the moral fibre of the past is not there, 
Miss Helen Shingle seems quite undecided about Elena, who should 
remind us of a sapphire needle, caught momentarily in a groove, 
but determined to wear it to a scratch before moving on : the actress 
gives us a generalised sketch of repressed passion which settles 
neither of the questions which the part poses. Is she in love with 
Astrov? And is her devotion to her husband false? Finally 
Mr. Cyril Luckham, by concentrating solely on Vanya’s fussy irrita- 
bility, makes only half a character of him ; and in Chekhov no bread 
at all is infinitely preferable to half a loaf. 

It is a tolerable evening ; as long, that is, as you can forget that 
le mieux est l’ennemi du bien, and that Chekhov's own reaction to it 
might have come closer to Dogberry’s ** tolerable and not to be 
endured.’’ KENNETH TYNAN. 


MUSIC 


How is it possible to write about Schubert's music ? Words—the 
right words, if they exist—have failed even the most eloquent 
writers. We have mostly technical analyses of his harmonic schemes 
(Zwischendominanten and Mediantenriickung are key and_ typical 
words in these treatises), which bear the same relation to Schubert’s 
music as an anatomical treatise to the human body; or flowery 
word-pictures, which correspond to fussy and inferior nudes. About 
some music it is possible to say at least some interesting things. 
Music which has close affinities to, or is even combined with, 
literature, such as opera, cantata, oratorio, songs (even Schubert’s) 
gives the writer as it were a hold or at least a springboard from which 
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to start. Technical analysis really illuminates music in which 
the intellectual element is predominant, Bach’s Art of Fugue for 
instance ; and if you get a Baudelaire to transliterate pictorial music 
into prose, even word-pictures can be justified. But Schubert, 
neither intellectual nor pictorial, defeats the would-be writer ; and 
it is significant that the best single book devoted to him is Dr. 
Deutsch’s ** documentary biography,"’ which gives in detail but 
without comment the background from which this music arose— 
facts, letters, papers, which reveal something of the man—but no 
discussion of the music. 

These reflections of frustration were prompted by the concert of 
Schubert's chamber music at the Festival Hall on April Ist, where 
the Amadeus Quartet and a distinguished team of ** extras *’ played 
the C major quintet and the octet. | had heard the Amadeus 
Quartet play Mozart two days before at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, in a comparatively small hall, admired the finish and 
refinement of its playing but regretted even there the thinness and 
poverty of its tone (especially that of its leader) and the excessive 
discretion of its interpretation. In the Festival Hall, when it was 
playing Schubert not Mozart, these deficiencies were far more 
serious. In the quintet, where William Pleeth joined it, the playing 
was top-heavy and the long sinuous melodies entrusted to the three 
** inner *’ instruments were delivered with so littke warmth, such an 
absence of cantabile, that they were hardly audible ; so that in the 
slow movement, for instance, the first violin seemed to be embroi- 
dering a melody which was divined rather than heard, in the distant 
background. 

It is not that the Festival Hall is unsuited to chamber music ; 
the Vegh Quartet produced ample volume, as well as quality, of tone. 
But on this occasion it was the wind-players in the octet who alone 
gave us the genuine Schubertian /risson—for that, prolated over 
whole pages of the score, is what Schubert should communicate by 
his inexhaustible flow of melody and those modulations which, 
however often they recur, never fail to take the listener's breath 
away. I have never before seen the ** archaic smile *’ of Greek 
statues reproduced so perfectly as on the faces of the large audience 
during Frederick Thurston's clarinet solos in the second movement. 
This was the singing tone for which we listened in vain in the quintet, 
though a violin, a viola and ‘cello should surely be able to sing as 
sweetly, and more powerfully, than a single clarinet. Dennis 
Brain’s horn-playing has the inimitable smoothness, sweetness and 
equability which make him the perfect player of this (and honestly 
of all other) horn music. 


* . * * 
The Peter Gibbs String Quartet, which gave its first concert in 
central London at the Wigmore Hall on March 30th, promises 
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excellently. These four very young players already show signs of 
achieving that almost uncanny single personality which is an essential 
of the best quartet playing. They are all manifestly musicians 
and the quartet has no ** sleeping partner.’’ Their tone will grow in 
volume and refinement, and their interpretation of three Beethoven 
quartets showed that they completely justify the high hopes that they 
have already raised. MARTIN Cooper, 


ART 


It is always rash to speak of national characteristics in art, especially 
in Europe where the strands are inextricably woven. One thinks of 
the ** elegance *’ of the French, or the ** passion *’ of the Spanish, 
but conscious nationalism can normally sustain only the group 
activity of minor figures. Nevertheless it is useful to have a point of 
departure. The exhibition at the Redfern Gallery of some sixty 
Dutch painters from the last half-century is the first of its kind in 
England, and, faced by the unfamiliar, visitors may require some 
talismanic generalisation. Dutch art, in the past, has shown a 
placid realism, an intimacy, an earthiness and a sober, puritan dis- 
taste for sensual charm. These two qualities have extended into the 
modern movement, only, it seems, to disappear in the most recent 
work of all. 

On the one hand romantic artists in Holland, from Van Ostade to 
Van Gogh, have been animated by an unflattering response to 
character and to the daily life about them. This preoccupation 
with genre and character inevitably diverted one branch of modern 
Dutch painting towards expressionism, rather than Cubism. In the 
Bergen school, Kruyder, Toorop, Sluijters and the Wiegman brothers, 
a specifically Lowlands style (it is related to that of the Flemish 
Permeke) found its best-known exponents. It 1s heavy, sombre in 
colour and ponderously monumental. On the other hand the 
classicism of Vermeer found its latter-day outlet in the movement 
De Stijl, which set out to purify painting, sculpture, architecture, 
typography and furniture-design to the utmost point of puritanism, 
None can have pursued an end with greater fixity of purpose than 
Nondraan, though the two paintings here only hint at his epic 
struggle with absolutes—and with impossibilities. 

There is an echo of the seventeenth-century still-life painters in the 
exact rendering of detail by Dick Ket and the gentle near-surrealism of 
Willink. In the canvases of the youngest generation, however, 
there is little that is distinguishable from the inventions and confec- 
tions of post-war Paris, though it is interesting to note that con- 
temporary Italy seems to be exerting an influence on some Dutch 
painters as well as Dutch sculptors. Work by Charles Eyck, 
William Oepts, Dick Elffers, Van Kruiningen and N. Wijnberg 
may be noted. In view of the strong graphic tradition in Holland, 
it is perhaps symptomatic that the latter’s lithograph of Bathers 
seems more assured than his painting of the same subject, and indeed 
a number of the lithographs shown suggest individual personalities. 

M. H. MIDDLETON, 


Nil Nisi Bonum 


Bone idle, 

Idyllically bone, 

I shall mock the fidelity 
Of the angels in stone 
That watch the dead. 


Bone idle, soon 

Too lazy to turn in my grave, 

To get up at twelve, 

To go down at cock-crow— 

Instead 

I shall rise at noon, as I did when alive. 


And I shall haunt no one 
With any but pleasant thoughts, 
Leaving no debt, no regret. I shall not care 
If Helen was fairer, 
Jane was wiser. Write on the tomb, Here Lies 
A Lazy Poet of the Idle Word, 
Of whom 
No one has heard. 
INNES RITCHIE. 
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LA BAULE MAJORCA | free book 
BARCELONA MADRID 
ITALY . SWITZERLAND “FLYING 
AUSTRIA + U.S.A. - ASIA | HOLIDAYS” 
AFRICA + AUSTRALIA 





Your Trovel Agent will give you the best advice : ‘ 


AIR FRANCE 


The 4-Engine Service 
LONDON: 52/54HAY MARKET, S.W.1. WHI. 4455 - GLASGOW: 33 RENFIELD ST. CEN. 8054/5 
MANCHESTER: ST. PETER'S SQ. CEN, 8071/2 - BIRMINGHAM: CIVIC CENTRE. MID. 589! 








What stands behind 
the Assistant? 


... how is it he can carry a range of goods 

both large enough and varied enough to meet the 
most exacting requirements of all his customers ? 
The answer lies with the W.T.A. Wholesaler, who 
enables retailers of textiles to stock the products of 
many factories and to offer their customers an 


unlimited choice of size, style and shade. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION IS 
CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 
WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 





THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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GOLD « It has now been 


generally accepted that the 








famous voyage of the 









Argonauts was in fact a maraud- 









ing expedition directed against 








the unfortunate inhabitants of Colchis 





who extracted alluvial gold from the 






river sands by a process involving the 





use of sheepskins. Although gold was 







one of the earliest metals known to man, 






the amount produced by the whole of the 





ancient world would seem insignilicant 






when compared with the present pro- 






duction of the Union of South Africa. 






Here the famous Witwatersrand gold- 






field alone has produced, in less than 


seventy years, nearly 470 million ounces 






of fine gold worth approximately 


£2,260 ,000,000. We can always provide full 





and up-to-date reports from our branches 





in the Union for business men who are 







interested in market conditions or com- 






mercial undertakings in the country. En- 







quiries are welcomed by our Intelligence 






Department at the address given below. 






BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMIN'ON, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 







Head Office: 54 Lombard St., London, E.C.3 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 


Report by Guy Kendall 


109 


+ A prize of £5 was offered for an extract from a poem called ‘* The 
lew Town,”” in the manner and metre of Goldsmith's ** The Deserted 
'Village,’’ hy one who knew the site as agricultural land. 
As was not unexpected, a large proportion of the competitors 
roved themselves competent to reproduce the couplet of ‘* The 
Yeserted Village,’’ and dozens may be justifiably hurt at finding 
their pleasant verses unmentioned. Those who failed on metrical 
grounds mostly did so through running over the couplet and stopping 
in the middle of the next line. Goldsmith does so once in his poem, 
but not even he to good effect. As to ‘* manner,’’ some aimed at a 
parody and some ata poem. The latter divined better the intention 
of the setter. The suggestion of parody rather mars at the outset 
the otherwise attractive beginning of Admiral Sir W. M. James’s 
poem : 
** Til fares the land, to blueprints now a prey ; 
The pastures, age-enriched, are swept away ; 
The human bees forsake their city hives 
And where they swarm no blade of corn survives.’ 
Some able entries suggested Pope in his satirical mood rather than 
Goldsmith. Of these was R. Kennard Davis, who, despite his 
usual vigour and ingenuity, waxed too rhetorical for the present 
purpose, ending : 
** And the bright stream that rippled through the plain 
Now reeks with effluents from the factory’s drain.”’ 
Much the same applies to Allan M. Laing’s clever verses, though I 
like the couplet : 
** Did these brick mortar boxes have to spoil 
rhe rich potential of a living soil ? *’ 

The expression New Town was primarily intended to suggest 
Stevenage, Harlow and the others. Harlow seemed to rankle with 
many, even evoking the cry : 

** Ill fares the land of Essex, VERY ill.”’ 
But many of the descriptions might have fitted any factory town : 
indeed Barrow was attacked by one Cumbrian with no little venom. 
But it is believed, or at least intended, that the New Towns of today 
will emerge as urban but not repulsive. Still, for the present purpose 
the term New Town has been allowed to apply with some latitude ; 
the best of the towns will at least exhibit a super-cinema, as 
H. A. C. Evans forcibly describes it, 
** Where muster young and old of every sort 
To sit in noisy darkness for their sport.”’ 
The provision of beer seemed to trouble others, and the new public- 
house, which D. Norwood calls : 
** No modest mansion, where we'd stop to chat, 
But now a pub., and State-controlled at that.’ 
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And A. J. Hirst has a warning vision of a tavern where 
**A civic clerk, stripe-trousered, draws the beer.*’ 
No doubt there is an intentional anti-climax in J.G. Logan’s couplet: 


** Nor yellow ducklings seek the slimy pool ; 
Its site is now the secondary school.’’ 


Similar, but stronger, is the sarcasm of H. G. Taylor : 


** And where the useful swede prolific grew 
A multilateral school obstructs the view.”’ 


For true poetry the following lines are worth mention : 
** Still their swift games the happy children play 
And shout and chatter the sweet hours away.’’s 
(ris St. Hill Mousley) 
** The sea-gull poised above the ploughman’s wake.”’ 
(Rev. Walter McCleery) 


and these for satirical contrast : 


** And tithe-barn, oft bedecked for harvest-home, 
Was lost to fun-fair, rink and picturedrome.*’ 
(Rhoda Tuck Pook) 

I recommend that a first prize of three guineas be awarded to 
A. M. Sayers, and a second prize of two guineas to Miss D. Bushell, 
whose lines, despite a weak beginning, are in some respects the 
nearest to Goldsmith. Very near to them are Margaret Sparrow 
(whose elegy must come home to anyone who knew the Hinkseys, 
as I did, unchanged from Matthew Arnold's time), Hazel Grain 
(whose ‘* sweet Kidbrooke ** would have reached prize rank but 
for one really clumsy line), G. J. Blundell, V. E. L. Brown, C. J. 
Richards and Muriel M. Malvern. 


FIRST PRIZE 
(A. M 


Dear bourn, which once no traveller could gain 
Except by favour of a branch-line train 

Now concrete bus-stops peep from every bower 
And Greenlines rush to London twice an hour. 
There, up the meadow, where the drowsy kine 
Would low in concert at the sun’s decline, 

Now hideous rows of raddled roofs ascend 

To blast the prospect and with nothing blend. 
Along the vale, displacing tender crops, 

Appears a phalanx of suburban shops 

That sell, behind plate glass, the sort of stuff 
For which we thought one village shop enough : 
While, in the night, flood-lighting tower and spire, 
** THE REGAL "* flames in characters of fire. 


SAYERS) 


SECOND PRIZE 
(D. BusHELL) 


How oft, a happy child, just here I'd stand : 
Before me lay the fertile valley-land ; 

Behind, the orchard’s verdant shade was sweet, 
Its dewy grasses cool about my feet. 

Is all, then, gone ? No crop but concrete borne 
Where once the breeze ran wave-like through the corn, 
While gaunt grey lamp-posts shed a ghastly light, 
And fill the streets with walking dead each night ? 
Ah no! One sad survivor still I see, 

Outside the station—one lone apple-tree. 

With stones and orange-peel and broken glass 

It shares a meagre strip of yellowed grass ; 

There pines, with grimy bough and famished root, 
And weeps its leaves away, but yields no fruit. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by Richard Usborne 


1i2 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a ten-line love- 

lyric, of which the last three lines are 

In the waiting-room 

Of the branch-line 

On a wet Sunday in Hull. 
Any other monosyllabic well-known place name may be substituted for 
Hull (e.g. Bude, Penge, Crewe) regardless of whether it has a branch- 
line. The metre suggested by the last lines given is something near 
that of ** The Twelve Days of Christmas ** and ** Clementine.’’ But 
considerable latitude will be allowed. 

Entries must be. addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than April 11th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of April 25th. 
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PRESIDENT: 


in the event of 


SERIOUS ILLNESS OR ACCIDENT 


THE RT. HON. 


operations and other specialist treatment 


a subscriber, as a private patient, can obtain the 
best specialist advice and prompt treatment in 


Nursing Homes or Hospitals 


STAFF GROUP SCHEME 


Members of a Group can obtain the full 


* 


BRITISH UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


A nation-wide non-profit Association which shields its 


subscribers from heavy expenses arising from surgical 


VISCOUNT NUFFIELD, G.B.E., F.R.S. 


MANY PROMINENT INDUSTRIAL AND 
OTHER 


ORGANISATIONS HAVE 


ADOPTED THE B.U.P.A. GROUP 


range of benefits immediately on enrolment 
at GREATLY REDUCED RATES 


{DMINISTRATIVE AND WELFARE OFFICERS SHOULD WRITE TO 


G.S. Dept. 40/8, Head Office: 61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.1 
MONarch 2914/5 ® 


SCHEME FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF STAFF AND THEIR FAMILIES 
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Tregenna 
Castle 


HOTEL 


St. Ives, Cornwall 


! One of the most cele 
brated Hotels in the 
West of England. Open 

all the year round. 


Enquiries for eccommodation will 
receive the persone! ettention 
of the Resident Monoger. 
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BREATHE THE VAPOUR 


FOR PROMPT RELIEF 

Use the Vapex Inhaler 
which contains Vapex in a 
most convenient form, idea} 
for daytime. At night puta 
drop of Vapex on the end 
of your pillow. For chest 
colds rub in Vapex Volatol. 






Vapex Inhaler 1/6 
Vapex Inhalant 3/- 
bee Volatol 19 









’ ell Chemists 
7, THOMAS ERFOOT #CO LTD 


GLS2 ASK YOUR CHEMIST FOR VAPEX PASTILLES - 



















~The increasing health 
that these shoes give... 


Health and a sense of well-being go 
together. As Sir Herbert Barker, the 
world-famous manipulative surgeon 
once said, ‘‘ Nervous systems can be 
wrecked by the devitalising nag of 
shoe discomfort”. So strongly did 
he believe this that he designed these 
famous shoes that have brought 
comfort to thousands. 

Write today for illustrated brochure. 


SIR HERBERT 
BARKER SHOES 


DEPT. 7, NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD., NORTHAMPTON 
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LETTERS TO 


A Member’s Allegiance 


Sir—Professor D. W. Brogan, in his article The New Pocket Boroughs, 
builds up his case on an initial misconception. He speaks of the 
Railway Review as “ the official organ of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen.” It is, of course, no such thing, and the subsequent case 
built on this assertion therefore calls for no demolition. 

He quotes from the article in the Railway Review, however, as 
follows: “To whom do Members of Parliament owe their first 
allegiance; to those who enabled them to get into the House of 
Commons, or to the leadership of the Labour Party whose policy has 
been opposed?” 1 believe a Member's first allegiance is to those who 
enabled him to get into the House of Commons, but | understand that 
to mean my constituents who elected me, and my vote was given aS a 
reflex of the best assessment of their desires at which | was able to 
afrive. 

Regarding myself, and Professor Brogan’s concern as to whether I 
take my orders from the N.U.R., may | inform him that, in fourteen 
years in Parliament, on no single occasion has the N.U.R. ever inti- 
mated in any way how they thought a vote of mine ought to be cast. 
Nor on any occasion have they commented on any vote which I| have 
cast. 

Perhaps the foregoing may pjace in its right perspective the mon- 
strous and untrue suggestions conveyed in Professor Brogan’s article. 
1 would not have troubled to write if I were not very jealous of the 
rights and privileges of Parliament, and the duties devolving upon its 
Members.— Yours faithfully, C. C, Poo.e, 

House of Commons. M.P., Perry Barr. 


The British Council 


Sir,—The Marginal Comment in your issue of March 28th has given 
pleasure and encouragement to the staff of the British Council. 1 write 
to express our thanks for such generous recognition of the service which 
we try to give our country. But Mr. Nicolson has done more than pat 
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to warn you sy .cieht Cut Virginia 
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to the Virginia 
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THE EDITOR 


our backs. He turns a spotlight on the unjust and misleading nature 
of the Press campaign which has been directed against us. and by 
his article creates a climate in which the subject of “* cultural relations ” 
may be fairly and opportunely aired. This is surely long overdue. 

The fact that the British Council’s trumpet is not often blown in 
public is not what we deplore. We like our work, and we benefit 
by criticism. But a “smear campaign” is not criticism. It prevents 
informed criticism by obscuring the facts, by removing events from 
their context and by making fiction of reality. Those Members of 
Parliament and others who, like Mr. Nicolson, have been able to see 
things for themselves abroad have generally reached conciusions w idely 
different from those put out by some sections of the popular Press 
in its propaganda against the Council. But their voice is too rarely 
heard. 

The British are by nature reserved, and our “ cultural relations,” like 
the don in Belloc’s verse, are popularly regarded as “remote and 
ineffectual.” We know, however, that the roots of our free world’s 
civilisation are in danger. Britain's part is to sustain and nourish those 
roots, which are found wherever there are men and women with open 
and enquiring minds. At present the supply abroad of information 
about Britain falls lamentably short of the demand. Parliament and 
the public should know this. Elsewhere in the world budgets are 
expanding to meet this kind of need, yet the British Council's budget 
for work in foreign countries has been steadily reduced by four succes- 
sive cuts in five years. The amount of money available is now little 
more than half what it was in 1948, and the cut in services is propor- 
tionately greater because of the rise in costs. The libraries which 
Mr. Nicolson saw abroad, crowded with young people reading British 
books and papers, will be less well stocked this year. Some of these 
readers may turn elsewhere, disappointed. 

You, Sir, have provided an opportunity for these matters to be 
made known, which rejoices the hearts of those who, in their daily 
work, are concerned in them. On their behalf I write with gratitude. 
—Yours faithfully, M. J. GraHAM-Jones, 

Chairman, Staff Side, British Council Joint Staff Committee. 

65 Davies Street, W.1. 


Sir,—As one who has had the honour of lecturing for the British 
Council, before, during and after the war, in almost every European 
country (including those that have since descended to satellite status), 
in Asia, and in Africa, I beg to endorse, strongly and from long and 
close first-hand observation and experience, Mr. Harold Nicolson’s 
enthusiastic (and justly indignant) tribute to the Council’s conspicuous 
and acknowledged service to the highest British interests wherever they 
have operated.—Yours sincerely, RONALD STORRS. 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1 


south Africa 


Sir,—The fiftieth anniversary of the peace treaty which closed the Boer 
War falls on May 3lst, 1952. Within a week or so of that historic 
event a service of thanksgiving was held in the Market Square at 
Pretoria, and all units in the field sent oné or two representatives to 
take part. I was one of the lucky ones, and | well remember the 
dominating figure of Lord Kitchener on that impressive occasion when, 
I also remember, we sang “ The Recessional,” that being the first time 
I had heard it. 

I have just returned from a three month's trip to Kenya, Rhodesia 
and South Africa, and in the course of that trip I visited Pretoria and 
was interested to find the spot where that service took place. There are 
of course great changes, but a few of the old buildings survive, though 
the large church which stood in the Square (now renamed “ Church 
Square ”) has been demolished. 

Today the politics of South Africa are once again of great interest 
to this country, not only because of the differences between the Malan 
Government -and the Opposition but because of the even more import- 
ant racial problem. As regards the differences between Afrikaners 
and British, everywhere when I asked I was told that in ordinary every- 
day life there is no feeling at all, but all the trouble is kept going by 
the politicians. The position seems to be just as it w as*with the Irish, 
when English and Irish always liked each other but the politicians and 
the priests fostered antagonisms; the Predikants in South Africa, | am 
told, are largely responsible for any ill feeling which exists. 

By a coincidence I was in South Africa when King George V died 
and also when his son died. On each occasion the reaction of the 
people was most striking. When George V died I was at Hermanus, 
a little place, perhaps 80 per cent. Africans, and all business stopped 
and the memorial services were packed. Again on the more recent sad 
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“ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 
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Every month Britain’s railways carry 




















more than 22 million tons of goods, and 
the marshalling of this enormous traffic 
requires powerful shunting locomotives 
of the utmost reliability. ‘ENGLISH 
E.ectric’ diesel-electric shunters, hand- 
ling loads of hundreds of tons, are doing 
this job 24 hours a day — assembling 
trucks and assuring a quick turn round. 
These ‘ENGLISH ELectric’ shunters are 
operating not only in Britain but on 


railways all over the world. 
























In the monthly total of freight trans- 
ported by Brituin’s railways are 4} 
million tons of food and general 
merchandise for the shops. ‘ENGLISH 
Evectric’ plays a vital part in ensuring 


that your meat, fish, fruit and vegetables 
are delivered regularly and on time — 
one more example of the many ways in 
which The ENGLIsH ELectric Company 
brings electric power to the service of 


millions of people. 














The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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occasion I attended a packed memorial service in the Cape Town 

Cathedral when the Archbishop's address was perfect. It was striking 

too that while in Britain there was but two minutes’ silence, throughout 

the Union of South Africa the whole day was a day of mourning— 

no shops or offices open and a Sunday service of trains.—Yours 

faithfully, NORMAN MACKINNON. 
Chapel Row House, Bucklebury, Reading. 


Old Deeds 


Sir,—A short while ago I too received a parcel of old deeds, and I 
was therefore most interested to read Mr. C. Henry Warren's article 
on this subject. My oldest deed was written with an exquisite hand 
“in the sixte year of the Raigne of Our Soveraigne Lord Charles,” 
(1630). I took the trouble of transcribing it, and, having done so, 
I found the others comparatively easy to manage. But it does upset 
one’s spelling. For this work, the Oxford Dictionary proved to be 
invaluable, and when I stumble upon words like “ covin,” “ Turbaryes,” 
etc., it never failed me. 

Mr. Warren points out that the lytle personal knowledge he had of 
Thurstons Farm added greatly to his interest-in the documents, It 
therefore surprised me that he now wishes to separate the deeds from 
the farm. It would, of course, be useful for the Record Office to have 
a list of ancient docuthents, to know where they are and possibly to 
have transcripts of them. But it seems to me to be unkind to deprive 
small communities 5f the materials of their ancient history, and to be 
unfair to criticise them for showing little interest in their own history 
when the very things that would stimulate that interest have been taken 
from them. A reversal of the present policy would also, I think, 
encourage scholars to visit the country more often, study their materials 
in their proper setting and possibly throw light on points that vex the 
local historians. 1 do not think for a moment that Mr. Warren con- 
sciously wants to denude the countryside still more of its treasures, 
and I, for one, should be glad to find him insisting that documents and 
monuments “shall all wayes and at all times for ever stand remaine 
enure bee and continue ™ in the parishes where they belong.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, J. Jones-DAvVIEs. 
Lly wel } carat Treca tle Bre 


Taxation in France 


Sir.—I have read with great interest the comments by M. Cohen on my 
previous letter. M. Cohen is entirely correct in his description of the 
French income-tax system as applied to wage-earners, But the pro- 
cedure of deducting the income-tax from salaries was actually in use 
in France not very long ago, and I clearly remember that it applied 
to my own salary at the time. My position now, as an international 
civil servant, is quite different, and my remarks, even if inaccurate in 
this particular respect, were offered from an entirely independent 
point of view. Moreover, 1 confess to be rather a layman with regard 
to fiscal problems, but | understand that French experts in this field 
disagree about the real nature of this income-tax, ie., whether it is 
a burden for the employer only or, in the long run, for the consumers 
in general. I am certainly unable to submit any solution of that prob- 
lem, but it seems that there is still no general agreement about it. 

I will not discuss the other figures submitted by M. Cohen, 
and | entirely agree that he belongs to a category of business-men 
who are unable to conceal any of their transactions. My point was 
not to give a complete list of all categories of French tax-payers, 





“A Tremendous book—the most relevant book of our day.” 
Lestiz— D, WEATHERHEAD 


IN AN AGE OF 


REVOLUTION 


The Christian explanation of the world crisis by 


CYRIL GARBETT 


Archbishop of York 


Recommended by the BOOK SOCIETY 


Published at 20/- net by 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 


Publishers of the Thorndike Dictionaries. 





divided ‘between “good” and “bad” citizens, according to the 
degree of their sincerity towards the tax-collectors. The total amount 
of unpaid taxes is very high in France. This fact being generally 
recognised, I simply wanted to point out that, according to the present 
fiscal system, we have in France two types of tax-payers: (1) those who 
cannot avoid paying their due, and (2) those who can conceal a part of 
their income. But I do not imply that they all conceal their entire 
income. However, M. Cohen appears to belong to the unlucky first 
category, and he is therefore entitled to my full sympathy.—Yours 
truly, RENE NICOLAs. 
32 Boulevard Marbeau, Paris, 6e. 


The National Anthem 


Sir,—In your issue of March 28th Mr. D. C. Somervell writes: “ The 
National Anthem is very good music. It is not great music nor beauti- 
ful music, but strictly good”; and later on in his letter he calls it 
“ our own little tune.” 

It is satisfactory to know that Mr. Somervell approves of the tune; 
but does he not under-estimate its excellence? According to Grove's 
Dictionary of Music (3rd edition, 1929, vol. 1, page 283), Beethoven 
wrote : “I must show the English a little what a blessing they have in 
God Save the King ; ” this apropos of its use in his * Battle Symphony,” 
according to Grove, who adds: “ It is satisfactory to find him so fond 
of it.” I believe that many people agree with Beethoven in admiring 
the tune.—Yours faithfully, J. O. WHITFIELD. 

Great Coxwell, Faringdon, Berks. 


Sir,—How refreshing to read D, C. Somervell'’s defence of our National 
Anthem, and how much I agree with each adjective applied to “ Land 
of Hope and Glory.” My present object is to say a good word for 
the second verse of “God Save the Queen,” although this is looked 
down on in some quarters. Its petitions may seem in part superfluous 
in times of real peace, but when Hitler and Mussolini nearly had things 
their own way, from Munich onwards, there was some bite in references 
to Knavish tricks, and we were mightily relieved when their politics 
were confounded. Even in a time of merely “cold” war do we want 
to be mealy-mouthed ?—I am, Sir, your faithfully, 
H. Maurice PAtmer. 
Gleny lle 36 Chur h Road Rob . Near Liver; al 


Jersey Cattle 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to Ian Niall’s comments in 
“Country Life,” in your issue of March 7th, It is quite obvious that 
Mr. Niall has little or no knowledge of the Jersey breed, otherwise he 
would not have made such damaging statements concerning the ability 
of the Jersey to withstand conditions likely to be encountered on 
exposed farms in Wales. It is a great pity such an erroneous statement 
concerning the breed should have appeared in your paper, thus creat- 
ing an entirely false impression, as the Jersey is a particularly hardy 
animal which is able to adapt itself to the most varying climatic 
conditions. It may interest you to know that the farthest north dairy 
herd in the world is situated on the Peace River in Northern Alberta, 
and consists entirely of pedigree Jersey cattle, which have been main- 
tained there for very many years under direct commercial conditions. 
May I advise Mr. Niall that he should visit some of the Jersey 
breeders in Wales, particularly those in exposed positions, and see for 
himself how well cattle are doing under trying conditions. Names and 
addresses will gladly be sent to him on request.—Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD ASHBY, 
Secretary, 
English Jersey Cattle Society. 
19 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 
[lan Niall refers to this subject in his notes on another page. Ed. 
Spectator.] 


Doctor or Mister 


Sir,—In the Sunday Press a claim was recently made by “a consulting 
physician” who dogmatically said, “ Let it be known once and for all 
that the proper way of addressing a consulting physician is, and always 
has been, ‘doctor.’” This statment is incorrect, and to a certain 
extent mischievous, The law is that the learned doctors, i.e. those who 
possess the highest academic degrees in all faculties of knowledge, 
Doctors of Science, Doctors of Law, Doctors of Medicine, Doctors of 
Literature, etc., have the legal right to the title of Doctor. No other 
person has. The majority of the medical profession are poaching 
on preserves they do not own, and have no right to the title of Doctor, 
though in large numbers they put on an honour they do not possess. 
They should be sued by the learned Doctors whose title they usurp. 
They might be addressed as Medicos in popular parlance, but nor as 
Doctors.—Yours faithfully, Marie C. Stores 

Doctor of Science, Doctor of Philosophy. 

Norbury Park, Dorking, Surrey. 
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SPRING BOOK SUPPLEMENT 


The World of Robert Ross 


Robert Ross, Friend of Friends. Edited by Margery Ross. (Cape. 
30s. 


To those who were friends of Robbie Ross this book is tenuous and 
tantalising. The effect it produces is that of finding the names of a 
lot of persons one remembers thirty years ago, when one was twenty 
years old, scratched upon a window-pane. For I knew him at that 
time, and remember him with sincere affection. But most of the 
letters are slight in content. And I wonder how much they will 
interest a public who did not know him. 

It is the tragedy of a book such as this that it reflects but the 
shadow of a personality. Or, indeed, the shadows of many others 
who were famous in their day. My personal memories of Robbie 
Ross extend only to the last two years of his short life, for he was but 
forty-nine years old when he died, prematurely aged, owing to the 
worries attendant on his heroic loyalty to Wilde. I remember him, 
as in the photograph in this book, wearing the scarab ring which had 
been on Wilde’s finger when he died, and which certainly brought il! 
fortune to whoever wore it. One of the curiosities of this book is the 
reproduction of a little-known painting, The Private View by W. P. 
Frith, the painter of Derby Day. 
the Royal Academy in 1881. Wilde, who was conquering London 
with his wit and brilliance, is the central figure in the picture, 
talking to Mrs. Langtry and towering head and shoulders above al! 
others, The Archbishop of York, Chief Justice Coleridge, Henry 
Irving, are minor figures in the background. What a fall into shame 
and disgrace in less than fifteen years from then! But perhaps 
Beardsley says the last word on Wilde and Lord Alfred Douglas 
when he writes, ** Both of them are really very dreadful people.*’ 

How much the odd, funambulist touch of Beardsley emerges in his 
every line and word! On leaving London for the last time, in 1896 
(he was but twenty-four years old), the dying youth writes, ** I have 
become an agonised wreck of depression, a poor shadow of the ga 
rococo thing I was.’’ We may think that Beardsley, more than 
Wilde, was the real talent of his age. Could anyone, dying slowly 
from the time he was a schoolboy, do more than Beardsley to leave a 
name behind him ! Toulouse-Lautrec, another nocturnal talent, and 
one dipped early into the lethal waters, is of course the genius of the 
night world ; but Beardsley, drawing in Indian ink, by candlelight 
behind drawn curtains, can never be forgotten. I recollect Robbie 
Ross telling me of Beardsley, at twenty years old, working as a clerk 
in an insurance office. He spoke with a strong Cockney accent, but 
within six months all sign of that had gone, and Beardsley had, it 
seemed, been reading French eighteenth-century literature for a 
lifetime. 
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Periot a fellow 


Georges 
Duhamel 


de I’ Académie Frangaise 


These are the bare bones of con- 
tention in Duhamel’s fine novel of 
family and politics. Ils, 6d. net 





Summer of Enchantment 


~ . A rollicking novel of town and country 
Lewis Wilshire people, by the author of Spring Song 


(the ‘comic scenes’ of which John 
O’London’s described as ‘excellent’). 
10s. 6d. net 





Completely new edition of this ‘sane guide to health’ (Times). 


Everyman in Health & in Sickness 


Dr. HARRY ROBERTS'S famous book for the layman, ‘ 
revised by Dr. Margaret Jackson in the light of recent 
776 pages, fully illustrated. 25s. net 


medical discoveries. 











It shows the summer opening of 


How often, during those two years we knew Robbie Ross, did my 
brother and I spend the evening talking to him in his rooms in Half. 
Moon Street ! The enchantment was his friendship and his con. 
versation. He was a delightful talker, and one of the most un. 
selfishly kind persons I have ever met in my life. I remember how 
angry he was that I had not told him I was having my first book of 
poems published, in June, 1918, but a few months before he died. It 
was from Robbie Ross that I first heard of the drama of Madeleing 
Smith. He was a mine of information upon all sorts of curious 
subjects. He first told me of the mad painter Richard Dadd. The 
fine watercolour which hung in his rooms is now in the Print Room 
of the British Museum. He told me curious and strange stories of 
Swinburne, never printed, and unknown to the present generation, 
Fine proofs of Rossetti’s woodcuts hung in his rooms ; and he had 
stories to tell of Rossetti and Miss Siddall, a ghostly enchantress 
who still fascinates and enthralls. I first heard from him of Edward 
Calvert, whose engravings can become a minor passion. He had 
much to say, too, of Simeon Solomon, another ill-fated genius ; but 
the mystery referred to in a letter from Sir Edmund Gosse on page 
315 has not yet been explained. Another mystery, not yet solved to 
my knowledge, was his account of a certain scandalous painting by 
Caravaggio, in Rome. He had seen this, but I have never heard 
confirmation of his story. Perhaps the growing interest in Caravaggio 
will bring this mystery to light. 

Robbie Ross will be remembered as the friend who, when Wilde 
was brought up from prison to be publicly examined in bankruptcy, 
waited in the long dreary corridor outside the Court-room in order 
that, in Wilde’s words in De Profundis, ** before the whole crowd, 
whom an action so sweet and simple hushed into silence, he might 
gravely raise his hat to me as, handcuffed and with bowed head, I 
passed him by.’’ In so doing, he may be said to have written a 
noble epitaph for himself while still young. Those who knew him 
will remember him, away from these storms and troubles, as the 
gentlest, the most amusing and the kindest of all friends. 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL, 


‘Let’s Be Fair to Mr. Bevan 


In Place of Fear. By Aneurin Bevan. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


Wuen Mr. Aneurin Bevan complains of the excessive interest taken 
by the popular Press in his private life he obviously has right on his 
side. It is true that, in his speeches and in his present book, he makes 
full use of his personal sufferings in early life, thus displaying a certain 
inconsistency in this matter. But let us try to ignore both the argument 
and the inconsistency. Mr. Bevan also complains that the Press 
wrongly attributes to him a personal ambition to be the leader of 
the Labour Party. Here again he has a right to complain. There 
is no final proof that leadership of the Labour Party is his primary 
aim. It is true that, as the present book shows, he has never shown 
much reverence for party leaders. It is true that his characteristic 
combination of emotional violence with intellectual slipperiness 
makes him an extraordinarily difficult man to discipline and therefore 
makes it appear that he would never be really happy except at the 
head of his party. But again, let us give Mr. Bevan the benefit 
of every doubt. Let it be conceded that he should stand or fall 
by the strength or weakness of his political philosophy. 

We then have to take the earliest opportunity to study Mr. Bevan’s 
ideas closely. His book seems at first to provide that opportunity. 
But in that respect it is a disappointment. It is not a unified and 
closely reasoned statement. It is a rather long and rather disjointed 
pronouncement, in which Mr. Bevan’s exposition of his guiding 
political principles is interspersed with his views on a number of 
current questions. These are apparently selected at random. They 
range from the scope of Governmental action (which Mr. Bevan 
thinks should be very wide indeed) to the office facilities to be pro- 
vided for M.P.s, the detailed working of a free health service, the 
world supply of raw materials and Mr. Bevan’s views on the inter- 
national situation—a subject to which, it must be said in fairness, 
he does not seem to have devoted much time or systematic thought. 
It is therefore difficult to trace any consistent line of reasoning through 
this book. On the other hand it is perfectiy easy to trace a line of 
emotional dynamism—Mr. Bevan’s furious indignation at the tricks 
which he asserts are played on the working classes by the other 
classes. But most people are now familiar with Mr. Bevan’s fury. 
Some are getting a little bored with it. It is time for its rational basis, 
if any, to be disclosed. But this book hardly does that. It is not so 
much a book as an extended pamphlet or a collection of items from 
speeches past and to come, But let us make one last concession. 
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CHIAROSCURO 


fragments of autobiography 


AUGUSTUS 
JOHN 


‘This most excellent and unusual collection of auto- 
biographical fragments has appeared at last, and 
Eagerly 
anticipated, it will be found to fulfil all, and more than 


cannot fail in fascination upon all who read it. 


was expected of it.’"—Sacheverell Sitwell, Spectator. 


With many Illustrations. 30s. net. 


GOOD ENGLISH 
FOOD 


Florence White 


There are new recipes and new ideas for every cook, 
amateur or professional, in this last collection, compiled 
by the founder of the English Folk Cookery Association. 
The combination of enthusiasm, curiosity and common- 
sense enabled the author, who had a wide knowledge, 
and much experience of the culinary art, to assemble 
a great deal of unusual information on how to handle 
English food. 


April 28th, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CAINE 
MUTINY 


Herman Wouk 


‘A leading American best-seller and deserves to be. 
Long, lively, energetic, often amusing and sometimes 
not too uncomfortably touching, it tells the story of a 
destroyer-minesweeper engaged for the most part on 
escort duty in the Pacifie, and of a curious episode of 
near-mutiny. ’—Spectator. 


Book Society Recommendation. 15s. net. 








ROBERT ROSS 


Friend of Friends 
Edited by 


MARGERY ROSS 


Robert Ross, 
many friends. This selection from his correspondence 
between the years 1889 and 1918 includes letters from 
Oscar Wilde, Aubrey Beardsly, Max Beerbohm, 
Sichert, Shaw, Augustus John, H. G. Wells and many 
other eminent figures. 


art critic and writer, was a man of 


liustrated. 30s. net. 


COMMUNISM 
DEMOCRACY AND. 
CATHOLIC POWER 


Paul Blanshard 


This book is 
Freedom and Catholic Power, etc. 


a study, by the author of American 
, of the dual struggle 
for the soul of the democratic world—a study of two 


institutions—the Kremlin and the Vatican. 


18s. net. 


CROWN WITHOUT 
SCEPTRE 


Vaughan Wilkins 


Fact and fiction are interwoven in this latest historical 
romance by the author of And So—Victoria, a story of 
conspiracy and violence, of pageantry and the tem- 
pestuous siege of hearts, set for the most part in the 
sad shadowy palace where the Young Pretender passed 
his later life. 


12s. 6d. net 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 








The Fortunes of Faust 


E. M. BUTLER 
This sequel to The Myth of the Magus and Ritual Magic 
completes Miss Butler’s inquiry into the Faust theme with 


an account of Faust in literature, from 1587 to Thomas 
Mann With 10 illustrations, 30s, net 


Christianity Past & Present 
BASIL WILLEY 


The Professor of English at Cambridge examines, in the light 
of the history of Christian thought, what it means to be a 
Christian today. 10s, 6d. net 


The Liberal Anglican Idea 
of History 
DUNCAN FORBES 
A study of the change in English historical thought under 


the impact of German ideas in the early nineteenth century 
and of the part in it of the Liberal Anglicans. 215. net 


Flora of the British Isles 
CLAPHAM, TUTIN & WARBURG 


The first new and complete British Flora for thirty years. 
*An event which every British Botanist, professional or 
amateur, must note with pleasure.’ THE TIMES, 505. net 


Mediaeval Orvieto 
DANIEL WALEY 


The political history of a representative and self-contained 
Italian city-state from 11§7 to 1334 215. met 
God and Nature 
G. F. STOUT 


The second of two volumes, the first being Mind and Matter, 
based on the Gifford Lectures of 1919 and 1921. 355. met 


The Primitive Christian 


Calendar 
PHILIP CARRINGTON 


A new liturgical theory of St Mark’s Gospel relating it to 
the Hebrew ritual year and early Christian calendar. 30s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 






































1952 


Let us lean over backwards to be fair. Let us not criticise this bo k 
for failing to do what it does not set out to do. This is not a pct 
considered exposition of Mr. Bevan’s political philosophy, [t is y 
tract for the times—his immediate answer to immediate problems 
Let it be judged accordingly. ’ 

And that is the last concession I feel inclined to make, J, ; 
more than enough. Politically the book is not persuasive. is 
insistence from the first page on class war—that is the whole 
assumption underlying Mr. Bevan’s well-known search for the seat 
of real power—is a gross over-simplification which, if accepted, could 
only split the country beyond repair. The more sensible of Mr 
Bevan’s political opponents are determined not to fight on his chosen 
ground, his field of class warfare, and in that they are taking a proper 
view of the national interest. Economically the book is so crude 
and so partial in its analysis, that much of it amounts to sheer non. 
sense, With all his insistence on redistribution—a process which 
has been proved over and over again to be near its limit of significance 
for the average standard of living—-Mr. Bevan forgets the materia] 
basis of prosperity in an ever-expanding output of goods and services, 
Indeed there is a chapter in which he deplores the rate at which raw 
materials are being used up, making next to no allowance for the 
infinite resource and ingenuity of mankind—a position which makes 
his frequent protestations of warm human regard for comfort and 
elegance look a little one-sided. As to the foundation of all economic 
thinking—the scientific allocation of scarce means between alternative 
ends—he doesn’t bother much about it. His method of securing the 
right distribution of resources is hit-and-miss all the time. He 
explicitly lays down as a maxim for social action ‘* | know what lam 
trying to do, but what I have actually done I shall not know until J 
have done it.”’ 

It is impossible to enter into rational argument with a man who 
continually indulges in loose thinking of this order—-who simply does 
not care into what absurdities and disasters his policy may be leading 
him. But on the other hand it is impossible to ignore him. His 
emotional violence and his clear realisation that the continual move- 
ment to the left within the Labour Party is a powerful trend to be 
exploited make him formidable—but not as an intellectual. On the 
intellectual side he is always vulnerable. He describes—almost 
boasts of —the gaps in his education. It would not be fair to attack 
him on that ground. He got more out of the Tredegar Workmen’s 
Library than most men would have done. But an education devoted 
to the search for power and not to the search for truth is twisted from 
the start. Mr. Bevan can be forgiven the gaps in his knowledge, but 
not his passionate persistence in errors of judgement. 

WALTER TAPLIN, 


The Crucial Age 


The Seventeenth Century : Studies in the History of English Thought 
and Literature from Bacon to Pope. By Richard Foster Jones 
and Others Writing in His Honour. (Stanford University Press, 
Oxford University Press. 42s.) 


INTEREST in the seventeenth century continues to grow, the more it 
is realised that here was the turning point of our civilisation, more 
important, certainly for this country, than the Renaissance. For in 
this time the whole conception of the State, of generally received 
religion, of manners and of science underwent a fundamental change, 
And this volume, a Festshrift in honour of Professor Jones, who 
contributes the first five essays reprinted from various journals, is 
devoted to an examination of a variety of aspects. Some of the 
essays, notably that by Mr. Virgil K. Whitaker on Shakespeare's 
‘** problem *’ comedies, seem a little out of focus, but are not without 
an interest of their own, which ingenuity can link on to the main 
theme. It is to be regretted that the cdllection is arranged without 
regard to chronology or the issues discussed, all in the interest of the 
alphabetical order of the contributors’ names, for so the outlines of 
the story are blurred, and complexity turned into confusion. 

In the main it was the story of the dethroning of authority by reason 
(if only you knew what that was) ; of the undermining of authority 
by liberty (if only you could define the implications of shar) ; the 
Great Rebellion was not only an economic struggle, as it is now too 
much the fashion to consider it, but a great explosion of ideas, a 
metaphysical war. It was an age of doubt and fear and of amazing 
optimism. Not only was it inspired by the Baconian vision of the 
conquest of material nature, but—the discovery was only just round 
the corner—politics, nay morals themselves, could be reduced to the 
calculus. ‘* Mad Mathesis ’’ invaded even the soberest heads. But 
how difficult it all was! The Dean of Wells protested to Aubrey 
‘* that the curing of the King’s Evill by the Touch of the King does 
puzzle his Philosophie : for whether they were of the House of Yorke, 
or Lancaster, it did.”’ You cannot go against facts ; but how did 
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this chime in with the sort of thing Harvey was doing? A number 
of such threads and conflicts are entered into in various chapters— 
the ethical calculus by Professor Bredvold, John Foxe and the 
Puritan revolution by William Haller, medicine in seventeenth- 
century literature by John F. Fulton, travel as education by George B. 
Parks. There are two chapters on Milton in connection with politics, 
and one on Donne and spiritual effort. 

The bulk, however, are on the effect of the new thought upon 
literature, such as Professor Sherburn’s on Pope and ‘* The Great 
Shew of Nature,’’ E. N. Hoeker discussing Pope on wit—a most 
interesting attempt to give a new coherence to the ‘* Essay on 
Criticism ’’— and Herbert Davis on the conversation of the Augustans, 
really an essay on Swift's despair at not being able to find any which 
was good. Dr. Tillyard draws attention to an unduly neglected 
aspect of Dryden’s criticism’; C. D. Thorpe discourses upon 
Addison’s contribution to criticism ; and Professor Basil Willey 
winds up the volume with some pages on ‘** The Touch of Cold 
Philosophy,’’ which show how warming the philosophy was. All 
these are pleasant, well-informed and often revealing essays, but the 
most thorough-going are those by Professor Jones himself on the 
change in language so largely due to science. His putting together 
of passages from Glanvill’s Vanity of Dogmatising and the later 
essays shows startlingly how radical the change was when men 
exchanged philosophical ideas with each other, greater even than 
that. which pulpit eloquence underwent, these changes, of course, 
being cause as well as effect. This volume, if not an indispensable 
addition to our knowledge, once more shows how fascinating it is to 
delve into this inexhaustible century BONAMY Dopsree. 


Coleridge’s Letters 


The Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Selected and with an 

Introduction by Kathleen Raine. (Grey Walls Press. 12s. 6d.) 
In 1895 E. H. Coleridge edited many of his celebrated grandfather’s 
letters in two stately volumes. More recently Professor E. L. Griggs 
published two volumes more. The remnant, which is considerable, 
will no doubt mostly appear when Professor Griggs achieves his 
proposed ultimate collection—but Coleridge will inevitably turn up 
after that in uncollected letters of great length and each with some 
flashes of his originality. In these circumstances, and while so 
much is out of print or not yet in it, a selection of this poet’s letters 
is *‘ not a bad thing to have about a house.’’ 

I was almost going to say that any selection of two or three 
hundred pages would do, but Miss Raine has made a really good 
one. It contains the principal materials for a general acquaintance 
with Coleridge’s personality, genius and performance; and, in 
spite of what has been said in dispraise of him by those particularly 
with tidy minds and serious faces, Coleridge ought not to be missed 
by any enthusiast for human life. Arriving at his dwelling within 
the pages of Miss Raine’s book, we do not run the risk which 
attended actual visits to his last home in the Grove, Highgate. We 
need not encounter him on one of his theological mornings—though 
we may if we please. But we are in S. T. C.’s room ; he is out at 
the moment, patting rather ungrateful children on the head, and he 
has left on his desk a letter to John Flaxman. A few words catch 
oureye: ** | am preparing an essay on the Connection of Statuary 
and Sculpture with Religion.’’ This enterprising letter is one of the 
selected items, even if the essay is not among Coleridge’s ascertained 
works. Another letter is on Blake and some of his poems, and 
there is nothing vague about it. Who else at that date could have been 
$0 precise on Blake ? 

We see, or hear, Coleridge in these letters in his variety, from mystic 
to mischief, from apologist to man of action; a man of an inex- 
haustible curiosity, and capable of comprehending whatever idea 
came his way. Thus his letters are apt to transform themselves into 
something like the magnificent essays which he did not write, with 
a freedom of language and illustration which he might have 
modified for the Spectator. In October, 1825, Coleridge goes on 
a holiday to Ramsgate, by steamer, and promptly and affectionately 
reports his safe arrival alongside Ramsgate Pier at 4.30 p.m. to his 
Highgate housemate James Gillman. But the long letter is simply 
a witty and beautiful discourse on the ‘* flat’ning thought that the 
more we have seen, the less we have to say.”’ 

No letter-writer in the English language excels Coleridge in life 
and force of expression, however he may appear comparatively in 
other points which make published correspondence interesting and 
popular. He seems to forget his particular correspondent often 
enough, which is a defect, but he makes up for that in a way by the 
gusto of his own concerns. An unknown correspondent in 1820 
receives a postal script from him, as it might be, to Mr. Nobody, in 
Which Coleridge describes his unique position among the English 
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*& Now 4th edition—125,000 copies 


The Struggle for Europe 


by CHESTER WILMOT. The book that explains 
how we won the war and lost the peace. The book 
that is already influencing our diplomatic and 
military outlook. 25s. 


* Also in 4th edition 
Birds as Individuals 


by LEN HOWARD. “Most remarkable book 


of bird-observation I have ever read. 
—H. J. MASSINGHAM in the SPECTATOR 


“ Completely fascinating. There is indeed something 
quite uncanny about her ability to charm birds.” 
—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 12s. 6d. 


With 30 photographs specially taken by Eric Hosking. Foreword 
by Julian Huxley. 


* A new series of short biographies 


Brief Lives 


Queen Elizabeth I by MILTON WALDMAN. “A welcome 
addition to a brilliant series.."—YORKSHIRE POST 


Montrose by C. V. WEDGWOOD. “ Beautifully written. 
A vivid picture of the man and the times.” —EVENING NEWS 


Queen Victoria by ROGER FULFORD. “The clearest, 


best balanced and most understanding life yet written.” 
—ARTHUR BRYANT 


Sir Francis Drake by J.A. WILLIAMSON. “A fresh and 
living portrait of this great seaman. A model biography. 
—TIME AND TIDE. Each with frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


Chatham, Newton, Lincoln, Nelson, and others to follow 


* THE GRAMOPHONE 


Record Guide 


“Mr. Edward Sackville-West and Mr. Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor have done a great service in com- 
piling The Record Guide. They fill what, in this 
country, has been a musical gap.”—MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN. “The most enjoyable book on music in 
general I have read for years. A godsend, of course, 
to record collectors.’"—oBsERVER 30s. 


* A selection of 


New novels 


Robert Ardrey, The Brotherhood of Fear. “ A gripping 


story, finely told.”—SCOTSMAN 10s. 6d. 
G. B. Stern, The Donkey Shoe. “Her novels are 
always a pleasure to read.”"—JAMES HANLEY 10s. 6d. 


Doreen Wallace, Root of Evil. ‘An immensely able 
and well-told tale.’-—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 10s, 6d. 
Elizabeth Ferrars, The Clock that Wouldn't Stop. 
Crime Club’s recommendation, 9s. 6d. 


: COLLINS 
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poets. He does this poetically, sketching that ‘* yet stranger and 
io wider Allegory than of yore ’’ which he would bring forth one day 
































Wild Flower Studies 


B. D. INGLIS. Forty five fine colour plate s, faithful to the 
originals by a talented Scottish artist, illustrate this superb 
new book. The first part of the book shows the plants 
grouped by colour; the second consists of drawings of 
details of the plants themselves, with habitat, time of 
flowering and so on; the third gives botanical information 
in pictorial form; the fourth part is a brief summary of the 
families included in the book. 268 


A HISTORY OF 
Scottish Farming 


T. BEDFORD FRANKLIN. 


Acriculture Series is this short history, showing how Scots 


The latest addition to Nelson’s 


farmers struggled to copy and finally surpassed English 
nethods. The author was awarded the David Berry Prize 
in 1949 by the Royal Historical Society for his Monastic 
? | } 12S 6d 


4gricultur Ulustrated 


wuiture il 


Scotiand, 


Robert Fergusson 
, 1750-74 
SYDNEY GOODSIR SMITH edits this book 


overing the life of Fergusson (sometimes called the Scottish 
Chatterton), his character, background and language, written 
by some of the leading men of letters in Scotland today, 


of essavs 


Foreword by Sir Herbert Grierson 


Nlustrated 12s 6d 


first volume of the 
Infantry by Lt.Col. 


Illustrated in colour 308 


PROUD HERITAGE 
Histor Highland Light 
Oatts, D.S.O. 


ry of the 


L. B. 


GRIMMETT ON CRICKET a classic of 


a distillation of cricket 


oung and old 


game for } 


m. Amply illustrated 8s 6d 


NELSON 




















‘if ever I should feel once again the genial warmth and stir of the 
poetic impulse.’’ Alas, the impulse stayed away, but the Substitute 
itself is wonderful, and such passages show the letter-writer now 
edited by a modern poet as greater in power even though lesser in 
strict correspondence than the others in this series. 

EDMUND BiUNDEN, 


Twentieth-Century Fashions 


English Women’s Clothing in the Present Century. By C. Willett 
Cunnington. (Faber. 3) guineas.) 

PARADOXICALLY enough the student of fashion finds it easier to 
inform himself concerning the fashions of the nineteenth century 
than those of his own period. If he is not too particular about dates, 
even the eighteenth century is easier from the wealth of ** conversation 
pictures ’’ and engraved portraits. The nineteenth is the century of 
fashion-plates, those charming and informative coloured engravings 
which begin with the French Revolution and end, alas, with the 
death of Queen Victoria. After that he has to make do with line 
drawings, mostly by inferior artists, or with photographs of Paris 
creations which may never have had much influence on the clothes 
of ordinary people. 

The difficulty increases as one approaches one’s own day. It is 
almost impossible to select from the files of recent fashion-magazines 
the characteristic dress. One cannot see the wood for the trees. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that fashion-historians have so far fought 
shy of the twentieth century, and it is very difficult to find a really 
informative and reliable book. Dr. Cunnington comes to the rescue 
with a magnificent publication which places all students of costume 
and social historians once more in his debt. Fourteen years ago he 
produced English Women’s Clothing in the Nineteenth Century, 
Now he brings the story up to date. 

As he has shown by his other writings, as for example his provo- 
cative Why Women Wear Clothes, he is a lively commentator who 
is never willing merely to list fashion’s changes, or to repeat the 
patter of fashion journalists. He remembers his psychology and 
his sociology, and understands that the modern historian of fashion 
must cast a wider net than was necessary for his predecessor. 

‘* The decline in class distinction,’’ (he remarks) ‘‘ so very 
marked since the first Great War, has led to fashions spread- 
ing over a far wider social field than formerly, so that ultimately 
only the poorest section of the community remains unaffected, 
Fashion has now become a democratic expression instead of being, 
as it once was, the exclusive symbol of the upper-class outlook, 
The effect of this is that today we can speak of a fashion being 
established only when it has been adopted by the millions instead 
of by the hundreds. The future historian of the subject will have 
to consult far more * popular ’ sources of information than formerly 
if he wants to get a true picture of current fashions.”’ 

The scheme of the book, apart from the penetrating introductory 
chapter, is chronological. Dr. Cunnington deals with ‘* The 
Edwardian or ‘ Flared Skirt’ Period *’ of 1900 to 1908, ** The 
* Hobble Skirt ’ Period *’ of 1909 to 1914, ‘* First War Fashions ”’ 
of 1915 to 1918, ‘* The Schoolboy Shape °’ of 1919 to 1924, ** The 
Schoolgirl Shape *’ of 1925 to 1928, **The False Dawn *’ of the 
‘thirties, ** Second War Fashions *’ and *‘* Post-War Revival.” 
These divisions seem to be clearly established, and the author has 
something pertinent to say about each. 

Feminine readers will probably be unable to resist reading the last 
chapter first, for in it Dr. Cunnington attempts to indicate the lines of 
probable future development. He recognises that for the past forty 
years fashions have favoured youth to a marked degree ; this being 
characteristic of times of social revolution, while more mature styles 
belong to periods of peace and prosperity. As these are not in sight, 
it is safe to assume that fashions will continue to be markedly youth- 
ful in design. 

He thinks that the designer is now abandoning the ** picture *’ as 
an inspiration, and is unconsciously turning to architecture for ideas 
and building compositions based on line values. The result is that 
there are now two distinct types of feminine garment, the ‘* frock" 
and the ** costume,’’ with functions essentially different. The one 
is to express feminine charm, the other competence at work or play— 
in short, the poetry and prose of dress, as Dr. Cunnington calls it. 

The book is well illustrated both with diagrams and photographs ; 
‘t has a valuable ** glossary of textiles,’’ a ** note on prices,’’ giving 
a table of the relative purchasing power of money for the different 
years, and a detailed index. Dr. Cunnington is to be congratulated. 
It is hard to see how the job could have been better done. 














JAMES LAVER. 
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ee A New British Flora 
day Flora of the British Isles. By A. R. Clapham, T. G. Tutin and 
f the E. F. Warburg. (Cambridge University Press. 50s.) 
a Tue need of a completely new flora of the British Isles has for long 
er in humiliated botanists, who have had to resort to Continental hand- 
books. For many. years we have told both students and foreign 
N, yisitors that we use revisions of old books which are quite out of 
date, and we have witnessed the failure of at least one ambitious 
project, the Cambridge British Flora, which foundered in 1920 at 
the end of its second volume, The publication of Butcher and 


Strudwick ‘s Further Illustrations of British Plants, as a supplementary 


. > to Bentham and Hooker, was a iandmark in 1930 which is ‘ + ~t. . 
in J volume Sea Fever - | 


not forgotten, especially by the keener amateurs who were so grateful 


for it. A. H. RASMUSSEN 








r to Since then a scheme to produce a new flora by recruiting a large | | 
tury team of specialists fell through at the outset of the War, and could NOEL STREATFEILD: “ Here is a fine story of the sea. | 
Ales, never have succeeded without extraordinary patience and tact on It does not matter if you are twelve or a hundred re 
Hon the part of its promoters. There was still no manual which incor- — if on — out - "aaa ah haw ¥ ul love 6d. 
y of porated all the many new discoveries and rapidly spreading introduc- over, Comms Seagenas. Ape ? wstvares 125. _ 
ings tions of the last half-century, brought the names and ranks of our | A. H. Rasmussen went to sea at fourteen, and this 
the plants up to date in accordance with rules or researches, and reflected | | ts his account of his experiences ‘in sail’, 
line the interacting influences on systematic botany of the modern | | 
‘aris sciences of ecology, cytology and genetics. It has been left to three 
thes friends, professors and lecturers at our universities, of roughly the | | 71.2 Te 
same age and background, to get together and write the book which | | W hite W 1rnes and Coonae 
it is we all wanted. é a S oe! 
ines Very modestly they remark in their introduction that it is intended | | H. WARNER ALLEN 
It primarily for students and amateur botanists, but, in fact, it Is a | | Sn thie companion voleme to Natusel Bod Wises Mc. Wacees 
ight comprehensive flora which includes almost every recorded native or | | Allen passes his final judgments on white wine from 
ally naturalised flowering plant, however critical; only tor our two | | Bordeaux to Champagne, | and devotes an important 
cue largest groups, the brambles and hawkweeds, are there special simpli- chapter to Cognac and Armagna 18s. 
ume fied treatments. It is a sizable volume of well over 1,600 pages, and 
) he can hardly be taken in the field, except by motorists ; the paper may | | 
ury. not stand up to the April showers or to neryous fingers wrestling . | . 
with will ws and meg The plan of the flora is on tamiliar “ng * novels * 
VO- except that it begins with the ferns and works up to the composites, 
vho which are followed by the monocotyledons. The metric system is ° ; . 
he FSopied throughout, and measurements are rely used. in the | | Time and Chance 
An descriptions and keys, which have been prepared with evident care a a a alt 
ion and avoid the vague comparisons of former books. Other welcome JOHN CONNELL 
features are the italics used in the descriptions tor contrasting | | A long. important novel on the theme of the abdication 
ery characters, notes on pollination and dispersal, and the indication of and withdrawal of British Imperial rule. April 7th 155. 
ad- the lite-torm category and the chromosome number, where Recommended bv the Book S$ 
tely known, of each species. The distributions, both in and outside | | - - 
ed. Britain, seem to have been very well worked out, and add greatly to | | 
ng, the pleasure of dipping into the book, as do the many interesting 


ing remarks on uses, habitats or related garden-plants. | The Hayburn Family 
| - 


cad Many things here would have astonished botanists of thirty years 








ave ago. Who would have suspected, for instance, that nineteen different | | GUY McCRONE 
erly kinds of service tree grow on our rocks, or that goosefoots would be | | : oo 3 Cipher ia ‘i | 
distinguished by the patterns of the seed-coats’? Their subtle | | Readers - Wax Fruit and Aunt Bel will delight ™ this 
ory characteristics are well illustrated by drawings, and further diagrams, | | urther chronicle of the Moorhouse clan. 125. Od, 
rhe not always so clear or successful, are given for some of the other | | | 
rhe difficult groups. Our flora is continually changing, and it is good | | —— m | 
;” to see the inclusion of a host of trees and shrubs which are found | | Be Kind to the Killer 
rhe escaping trom gardens ; but the selection of those ephemeral casuals | | 
the which are seen on docks and chicken-runs seems io have had no HENRY WADE | 
1” guiding principle and to have been left to the whim of the | | - iy 
nas individual contributor. Henry Wade at the very top of his f rm in the best | 
The authors have rightly not shrunk from changing familiar Latin “Police Novel” be has yet given us. April 7th 125. 0d, | 
ast names, when international rules of nomenclature compelled them to 
of do so, and they have largely delivered us — the bad, pre . | 
variety, the quest for which has for so long been the curse of Britis N - W k D d M 
2 —. = —_ — pes _— up _ study of —, ever al e a ea an 
on on modern lines. n the other hand, they make constant use of | | 2 PAN r > 
“1 the rank of sub-species, an elusive concept which, as understood in BRANDON BIRD | 
th- this book, covers three kinds of plant (geographical, cytological and | | “Deep Virginia and an all-but deserted house full of eerie | 
ecological sub-species) which many people would consider of very | | creeps which is the scene of a very queer murder. The | 
- unequal status, although a ** trinity in unity '’ is often possible. In | | atmosphere is cleverly maintained.” Diy. Telegraph. tos. Od. | 
as the sedges and grasses there has been some curious splitting of | | 


vat familiar genera into smaller units, which does not seem either helpful | | 
” OF progressive ; we may be thankful, however, that this contributor Tl . Tl = | Pj 

ne forbore to disturb the genus Carex, which is loved for its size, like 1€ lil | ip 

Lond 1. . . . == 
in RUPERT LANG 


The professors, as befits those who teach the young, are only 


s; huma 1, and there may be slips or unsatisfactory decisions here and Outrageous, scandalous, but very, very funny. The 
ng there \ hich will be the target of stern critics in botanical journals. misadventures of Lieut. Roger Lennox in search of 
nt The test of such a work will always be the general reliability of its |-| promotion Los. 6 
“d, i details ; only by their constant accuracy and judicious selec- | | 








it enter the highest class. This book will certainly stimulate 
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de Saint-Exupéry 
WISDOM OF THE SANDS 


Shortly before his tragic death, the Author wrote: 
“Compared with this writing all my other books are mere 
practice work.” This book is, in fact, the final, deeply-felt 
summing-up of his experience and his philosophy of life. 
Ready April 25th 21s. 


de Madariaga 
PORTRAIT OF EUROPE 


Written with much wit and grace, this is an ingenious and 
amusing study of the cultural and idealistic unities and 
discords, friendships and jealousies which make European 
civilisation the curious and colourful tapestry that it is. 
Ready April 25th 18s. 


Liberty or Equality 
ERIK VON 
KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


The implications and dangers of democracy in a new light. 
** Bold, lively, speculative, precise and encyclopaedic. ... 
The book is full of acute perceptions.’ Michael Oakesbott 


in the Spectator 3 


Eleven Years in Soviet 


Prison Camps 
ELINOR LIPPE 


tis a story which 


If, that 


h is, or should be, n 
n of every free univry 
vhody made the sn 
wld hy v h , 
fo read it without ming to « 


Edward Crankshaw., 


Russia Absent 


and Present 
WLADIMIR WEIDLE 


At long last—a culiural study of what Russia was, i 


might be * Unexpected vistas ave dramaticall, 


i 


a i fepigram... Brilliant i/ 
] 


—Timn 1 


Historical Aspects of 


Organic Evolution 
PHILIP G. FOTHERGILL 


B.Sc., Ph.D. 


Dr. Fothergill holds that a sound conception of Evolution 
is compatible with the Christian Revelation and brings a 
much needed historical balance to correct the excesses of 
fundamentalists on the one hand and materialists on the 
other. With a Foreword by J, W. Heslop-Harrison, F.R.S, 


358. 
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those endless discussiOns in print and conversation which are the y ry 
stuff of life for botanists throughout the hierarchy. d as one 

has spent all his own in that world, both as amateur and Professional, 
and has watched the control of field-botany pass from country Vicars 
and retired chemists (and how good they were in their day) to uni. 
versity schools and national herbaria, I have no doubt at all that it ig 
a very notable, indeed a triumphant, achievement of which our 
country may well be proud. N. Y. SANDwitH, 


Russia’s Great Purge 


Conspiracy of Silence. By Alex Weissberg. (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 
** | BELIEVE it is the duty of every Communist to subordinate himself to 
the necessities of the political struggle at all stages.’’ Thus the 
provocateur Rozhansky puts in a nutshell the essence of Conspiracy 
of Silence, by an Austrian Jew, which is the most revealing book yet 
written about the great purge of Soviet Russia. : 

In 500 discursive and sometimes repetitive pages the author 
traces the development of the great purge against a background of 
experience which must have broken a less insensitive man, or one not so 
gifted with Mr. Weissberg’s irrepressible curiosity and driving spirit 
of scientific enquiry. Someone once said that only a German could 
have found the patience to compile a proper dictionary of the Russian 
language ; perhaps only a German, if we may call Mr. Weissberg 
such, could have used the scraps of information which he collected 
in the prisons of the G.P.U. to compute in such an ingenious fashion 
the total number of arrests which were made during the purge. His 
book is packed with carefully noted detail, and the small inaccuracies 
to be expected from one who does not claim to speak good Russian 
enhance the unmistakable authenticity of the whole. 

The author spent three years in Soviet prisons, during which period 
he was subjected to every process of the G.P.U. interrogation 
machinery, except physical torture in its old-fashioned Western 
sense. Although innocent of the crimes with which he was accused, 
he confessed twice under the ** Conveyor,’’ the system of non-stop 
mental battering, miscalled interrogation, used by his persecutors, 
only to retract at once when he had regained strength and reason, 
He drove his examiners to exasperation by the truly Homeric quality 
of his pig-headedness, until they finally gave him up as a bad job, 
Subsequently, and as if, after the Stalin-Hitler pact, the Soviet 
leaders wished to plumb the uttermost depths of treachery, this 
Communist Austrian Jew was fattened up to a state of comparative 
physical well-being and handed over to the German Gestapo. 

The book throws the clearest light yet seen on the extraordinary 
phase of Russian post-revolutionary history which brought execution 
or enslavement to some 9,000,000 souls. It traces and to. some extent 
explains the chain-reaction of events started by the shot which 
killed Kiroy at the end of 1934, and the opportunity which that 
shot gave to the vested interests of the Secret Police in playing on 
the fears of Russia’s political leaders—a situation which was. not 
Tsarist times. The first wave of arrests enabled the 
G.P.U. to go into business as a labour-contractor on a huge scale. 
t is one of Mr. Weissberg’s more important contributions that he 
places the date of the second great wave of arrests in the late summer 
of 1937, when the increase of numbers saturated the interrogation 
system, as it was at this point that flogging and torture replaced 
the time-wasting ** Conveyor *’ as a method of extracting confessions, 

The author finds time for irony, and there are blessed gleams of 
humour amid the squalor. He quotes, with great effect, the Hans 
Andersen story of The Emperor’s New Clothes to illustrate the tacit 
understanding which became established between the G.P.U, 
examiners and their victims. It is almost with sympathy that he 
records the embarrassment of the G.P.U. officials who found them- 
selves unable to unearth a single ** secret store of arms *’ to sub- 
stantiate the confessions of conspiracy and terrorism. He notes the 
lack of any sense of injustice in the Russian attitude towards inter- 
rogations, and the dumb acceptance of the incomprehensible 
behaviour of ** the authorities.”’ The types of his fellow-prisoners 
are vividly described—Eisenberg, the prodigy who beat his examiners 
in a marathon ** Conveyor *’ of thirty-one days and nights; the 
peasant who dutifully confessed to sabotage, but could not be forced 
into admitting that he had po‘soned cattle and horses ; and a Party 
member who arrived in the prison hospital after a week of continuous 
torture, but kept silent about what they had done to him until just 
before he died, when he told his fellow-prisoners that he had hurt 
himself in falling downstairs. 

The book, with all its technical faults, grips the attention as far as 
the epilogue, where the author deserts the safe ground of his experience 
and makes a not very successful attempt to explain the causes of the 
great purge. ‘It is a book which should be read without fail by all 
who seek to understand the mental climate of contemporary Russia. 

RICHARD CHANCELLOR, 
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Mountain, Moor and Water 


The Highlands of Scotland. By Seton Gordon. (Robert Hale. 
County Books Series. 18s.) 

Ir may be wondered why a series which assigns two separate volumes 
to the Inner and Outer Hebrides should confine to a single volume 
a region extending from Cape Wrath to the Trossachs and from 
Ardnamurchan to Deeside, rich beyond almost all others in this 
island, not only in natural beauty and wild life but in legendary, 
historical and romantic associations, The writer on whom so narrow 
a limit is imposed may either confine himself to the thorough con- 
sideration of a few aspects of his subject or allow his choice to be 
dictated by his own personal taste and experience, and it will surprise 
no one acquainted with Mr. Seton Gordon or his earlier books to 
find that he inclines strongly to the second course. 

Topographically, it is true, he takes his reader in due sequence, 
though somewhat discursively, from the neighbourhood of Glasgow 
to the wilds of Sutherland ; but there are certain districts, notably 
the Cairngorms, and certain topics, such as hill-walking and bird- 
watching, fishing and piping, which lie nearest his heart and most 
easily inspire his pen. Ptarmigan and salmon play a larger part than 
crofters and shepherds, and, though he deals briefly in his introduc- 
tion with the present social and economic condition of the Highlands, 
his chief interest plainly lies elsewhere, and he confines himself on 
the whole to the description of nature and to the evocation of the 
past. There is no mention, for instance, either of the factories of 
Kinlochleven or of the Great Glen Cattle Ranch, or even of such a 
phenomenon as the survival of Catholicism in certain districts ; 
but if the reader wants a fairly full narrative of such episodes as the 
tragedy of the house of Ardvorlich or the Appin Murder (this, 
curiously enough, without any reference to Kidnapped) he will find it 
here. 

There is a good deal of Gaelic here and there, and one is glad 
to be told the meanings and origins, real or reputed, of a large number 
of place-names, many of which lead the author on to relate a legend. 
But Mr. Seton Gordon, though clearly a romantic, is first and fore- 
most a naturalist and a lover of nature, and it is in his description of 
days and nights spent in lonely places at all times of the year and in 
his observation of plants and animals, especially birds, that he excels. 
This is not a book which will make much appeal to the summer 
tourist who does not wander far from the few great main roads of the 
Highlands. The instructions for crossing Mam Ratagan by car 
strike an almost incongruous note in a book in which it is perfectly 
natural, though extremely startling, to read that it was once possible 
to travel first-class return from Aberdeen to Aviemore for half-a- 
crown, Those, however, whose acquaintance with the Highlands goes 
deeper, however slight their botany and ornithology, will find their 
memories of what they have seen enriched and a desire stimulated to 
extend their knowledge of wild spaces of mountain and moor and 
water, whose existence in this island when one is in the south seems 
almost incredible. It is no small achievement in the author that he 
succeeds in conveying so well the atmosphere of the country, and 
that this success is not dependent on the many excellent and well 
chosen photographs with which the volume is illustrated, 

The writing is simple and unpretentious, apart from a tiresomely 
recurrent use of ** he who ’’ for the simple relative. A few of the 
personal reminiscences are too trivial to be interesting, and there is 
a slight flavour of the shooting lodge and the sporting tenant on some 
pages which seems almost anachronistic. There are also a few slips, 
of which the most important is that on page 266 Ben Nevis (? Ben 
Wyvis) is said to overlook the Cromarty Firth. The title of one 
illustration, ** Near Second Coast, Ross-shire,’’ is an enigma to your 
reviewer. Many who will find pleasure in the book would have been 
glad of a small bibliography of earlier travellers to whom reference is 
often made. WALTER HAMILTON. 


Political Power 


The Problem of Power. By Lord Radcliffe. Reith Memorial 
Lectures, 1951. (Secker and Warburg. 8s. 6d.) 

Iv is a pity that the B.B.C. has, intentionally or wantonly, surrounded 
the Reith Memorial Lectures with so portentous an atmosphere. 
The enterprise of commissioning each year a set of lectures designed 
to be a major and original contribution to contemporary thought is 
admirable, if a little naive ; but so far they have turned out to be 
something of a different character. And, since their character is 
not at all to be despised, it would be better not to obscure it with 
absurdly excessive claims which only invite disappointment. 

Lord Radcliffe (the author of last year’s lectures) is himself 
nothing if not modest. He does not set himself up as a prophet or 
even as an instructor, and he is aware of the severe limits imposed by 
his medium, a medium in which he has clearly taken great pains 
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@ Devotional 
RITA F. SNOWDEN 


Trees Unafraid 


Miss Rita Snowden loves trees, and honours 
them, both for their beauty and for the silent 
lesson they offer. In her essays readers 
will find a new source of hope and faith. 


6s. net 





@ Travel 
GORDON COOPER 


Dead Cities 
and Forgotten Tribes 


In far-off places stand cities which were great 
a thousand years ago. In this book, the 
author traces their history and describes 
the people who first lived in them. 


ISs. net 





@ Junior Novel 
MALCOLM SAVILLE 


The Luck of Sallowby 


The adventure-loving Jillies family, on holi- 
day in the Fen country, discover a plot to 
steal The Luck of Sallowby, supposed to 
have been the battle-axe of Hereward the 
Wake. 

8s. 6d. net 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
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Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 


RING SOLOMON’S RING 


New Light on Animal Ways 
KONRAD LORENZ 
Foreword by Julian Huxley 





‘Rich entertainment... the reader will hardly know 
which is most astonishing: the creatures so origin- 
ally observed or the naturalist who observes them.’ 

v. S. PRITCHETT (7/e Bookman) 


With many illustrations by the author 15s. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


HANS J. MORGENTHAU 


A penetrating analysis of American foreign policy 
in the post-war years and of the conditions and 
problems of diplomacy in our time. 

‘A very distinguished work, done with great power 
and insight and elegance.” WALTER LIPPMANN | 18s, 


A HISTORY OF IRELAND 
UNDER THE UNION, 1801-1922 


P. S. OHEGARTY 


An account of political events in Ireland during the 
period, with an epilogue carrying the narrative 
down to the acceptance in 1927 by de Valera of the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty. The author played an active 
part in the achievement of Irish independence. 50s. 


PREHISTORIC EUROPE 


The Economic Basis 
J. G. D. CLARK 


In this pioneer work Dr. Grahame Clark, author 
of Archaeology and Society, examines the basic 
economic activities of the inhabitants of Europe 
since the end of the Ice Age. His evidence is 
primarily archaeological but use has also been made 
of early historical sources and of Folk Culture. 


With 16 plates and 180 line illustrations 60s. 
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to school himself. He speaks unpretentiously out of a full ming: 
his learning is ready, his touch is light and what he has to say js well 
considered. His theme is the exercise of political power ; and his 
method is to consider some of the more notable pronouncements 
about it, and to consider a remarkable example of it in action, 
Political power, of course, is never absolute ; but what makes its 
exercise a peculiarly appropriate theme in these days is that there is 
now so much more of it available for use than at any earlier time ig 
the world’s history. The most nearly absolute governors of the past 
had not a tithe of the power available to the least ambitious Govern. 
ment of a modern State. Lenin observed in the ration-book a source 
of power which far exceeds even the power possessed by a Church 
whose claim to dispense salvation or damnation was recognised, 

We are, then, quite right to be nervous about political power, 
And our nervousness is likely to be increased if we listen to the doc. 
trine that the exercise of power is insatiable, that power is inevitably 
abused, that (as Blake said) 

** The strongest poison ever known 
Came from Caesar's laurel-crown.’ 

But one of the interesting things about Lord Radcliffe’s lectures js 
his criticism of this doctrine. It scems to him not only that the 
exercise of power is necessary to any civilised order in society, but 
also that even very great power is not always abused. And he 
adduces in favour of his view the convincing and inspiring example 
of at least one long period of British rule in India. But it is an 
example which puzzles him: he is hard put to it to find an explanation 
for this moderation. He recognises the moral and _ intellectual 
qualities of those who exercised power, but I do not think that he 
gives enough weight to the schooling in the Whig tradition at home 
which went to promote this quality. And, in any case, for every 
example of a great concentration of power not being abused, a hundred 
examples could be cited to the contrary. If we hesitate to believe 
that there is always a deterioration of human conduct when men 
find themselves in the possession of great power, at least Bossuet's 
more moderate view is difficult to oppose convincingly : ** Let us 
candidly confess that there is no temptation equal to that of power, 
nor aught more difficult than to refuse yourself anything when men 
grant you everything and think only of stimul: ‘ing or even anticipat- 
ing your desires.”’ 

Great power, then, is something at least to be suspicious of, and I 
think Lord Radcliffe’s suspicions would have been greater if there 
were not at some points in his argument a confusion between power 
and authority. For authority is authorised (that is, defined) power ; 
and whereas it may easily be true that ** most men are the better, 
not the worse, for having authority,’’ the same is not necessarily true 
of mere power. However, Lord Radcliffe’s main concern is, un- 
avoidably, with the moral and mechanical means which men have 
devised or recognised in order to guard against the abuse of political 
power. Plato, Locke, Rousseau and Bentham are the chief theoretical 
writers discussed ; and, among the practical engineers of the limita- 
tion of power, proper recognition is given to the authors of The 
Federalist. The chapter on the Middle Ages is perhaps the least 
adequate, partly because of the immense difficulty of saying anything 
significant in the space, and partly because it is concerned exclusively 
with mediaeval ideas about the authorisation of political power and 
not at all with mediaeval inventions for seeing that this authorisation 
was not exceeded. The theorists divide themselves into two classes 

those who are out to produce an infallible remedy for the abuse 
of power (like Plato and, in his more mechanical manner, Rousseau) 
and those who offer more modest suggestions. These suggestions 
often, as in the case of Locke, reflect well-tried practices, but they are 
too often made to appear rather larger than life by being turned into 
a theory of government. 

Lord Radcliffe has no inclination to sum up his reflections. But 
the thought which he seems to wish to leave with us in these admirably 
dispassionate lectures is that we can overdo our distrust of power, and 
that we should be wise to avert our minds from the illusion that there 
is any infallible method of preventing men who have authority from 
abusing that authority. MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 


An Archbishop on Our Times 


In an Age of Revolution. By Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York, 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 20s.) 
Dr. GARBETT, who must be the most travelled Archbishop in English 
history, has made some of his most formidable journeys when already 
past the age of seventy. The years have not sapped his energy nor 
dulled his powers of observation ; and wherever he has journeyed— 
in Europe, in the United States, in Russia, in Australia, in Malaya 
he has brought a keen eye and a fresh mind to the troubles of the 
times, 
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His latest book is not about his travels, although these are in the 
background of all that he writes. He sees the whole world passing 
through an age of revolution. What will be the end of it he does not 
care to prophesy, though in some passages his expectation seems to 
be of an imminent catastrophe, in which the human race destroys 
its civilisation and itself. He has a good deal to say in explanation 
of how the world has reached this perilous point. There have been 
two great wars ; there has been social and political upheaval ; and, as 
a man of left-wing sympathies, the Archbishop does not spare the 


record of capitalism, particularly in the nineteenth century, or indeed | 


that of his own Church which, as he points out, missed a great 
opportunity in the Industrial Revolution, when it lost most of its 
contact with the working people of the land. 


As fatal as any calamity, in the Archbishop's view, has been 
Western Europe’s error in supposing that it could jettison Christian | 


doctrine while retaining the Christian ethic. The point has been 


made before, but the Archbishop develops it with skill and force. | 


The result, he insists, has been a breakdown of moral restraints and 
a tragic weakening of the defences. of the West against the shock 
attacks of new and subversive creeds : ‘* The moral chaos of our 
time is the natural result of the rejection of God.’’ Of the creeds 
which are creating the chaos, by far the most dangerous ts 
Communism. The Archbishop is careful to give the devil his due 
and no mcre. His account of Marxism is studiously fair. He has 
visited the U.S.S.R., and allows its social achievements, although he 
suffered from the usual handicap of the visitor—that he sees what is 
good and as a rule can only read about what is bad. Any good, the 
Archbishop points out, is nullified by a denial of justice and freedom 
that proceeds from the materialist philosophy on which the whole 
Marxian system is founded. Since many people still believe in the 
possibility of a reconciliation between some kind of Marxian Com- 
munism and some kind of Christianity, the Archbishop wisely repeats 
the now familiar arguments for their mutual incompatibility. 

Two-thirds of the book are an analysis of the present situation, on 
which the Archbishop may have nothing very new to say, though he 
says it with clarity, simplicity and moderation. In the last eighty 
pages he deals with the Christian counter-attack ; and these, it must 
be owned, which should be the most important part of the book, 
are a little disappointing. He has given so daunting a picture of the 
strength, the energy, the enthusiasm and the tremendous resources 
of the enemy that the reader’s expectations are perhaps pitched too 
high. The Gospel, Dr. Garbett tells him, must be preached with 
renewed vigour as the Good News it should always be. The West 
must be re-evangelised. The Churches must make a more intelligent 
use of such devices as radio and the cinema. The Archbishop points 
out that in a number of ways, so unobtrusive as often to escape the 
notice of the general public, the Church of England has been re- 
ordering its household. But any disappointment that may be felt 
over this mustering of Christian resoyrces is probably unreasonable. 
Or course the Archbishop is right.” There is no abracadabra ot 
Open Sesame which will suddenly discover new militant forces in 
Christianity. Its followers will only match the fervour of their 
adversaries through a moral revolution within themselves. No doubt 
the Churches can do much ; but the decision is with the Christian 
man and woman. 

One minor criticism may be permitted. When the Archbishop 
talks of **the Church,’’ he does not always make it clear whether he 
is using the term in its narrower sense of the Church of England, 
or in its wider sense of the ‘** blessed company of all faithful 
people.’” The distinction is not unimportant. J. G. LOCKHART. 


Poetry 


The Submerged Village. By James Kirkup. 


Press. 7s. 6d.) 
And All But He Departed. By Alex Comfort. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 
Light and Dark. By Peter Yates. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
The Summer Dance. By J. C. Hall. (Lehmann. 8s. 6d.) 
The Clay Verge. By Jack R. Clemo. (Chatto and Windus. 4s. 6d.) 


(Oxford University 


Mr. Kirkup holds a poetry fellowship—the only one in the country 

at Leed liversity. That it should be possible for poets to be 

employed as poets is an excellent thing; but one can see that it 

might bring its anxieties, and that such a fellow might pass his tenure 

Man embarrassing semi-silence. But Mr. Kirkup is admirably titted 

to be a ** resident poet.’’ He is anything but inhibited ; he has a 

Conhde ick of restraint and a genuine poetic loquacity. The 

reads not always be able to submit to it willingly, when the 

movement becomes too languorous and the texture stretched too | 


ten ‘ But it creates a kind of poetic solution, which can 
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Hugh Walpole 
A Biography 
RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 


** A remarkable feat ot understanding and restraint. ... 
This is a delightful book.’-—Epwin Muir (The 
Observer.) ‘* An immensely full and balanced account 
—extremely well-handled.’’ Cyrmt CONNOLLY (Sunday 
Times). Illustrated. 25s, 


* 


The Bolshevik Revolution 
1917-23 Vol. Il 
E. H. CARR 


‘* The narrative, based on an enormous mass of factual 
material derived from Russian sources, unfolds with 
perfect coherence and consecutiveness.’’—The Times 
Weekly Edition. 30s. 
* 
The Gospel According to 
St. Mark 
DR. VINCENT TAYLOR 
A new commentary on the Greek text which considers 
textual, critical and theological questions, and discusses 


recent theories relative to this Gospel published tn 
Britain, Germany, France and the United States. 50s. 





New Novels 











Rupert Croft-Cooke 
NINE DAYS WITH EDWARD 


** A warm, gentle, endearing novel.’’—ALAN MELVILLE. 
Second Impression. 1s. 6d 


Laura Talbot 
THE GENTLEWOMEN 
‘ This bright, clever story.”"—E. V. KNox (Tatler). 
12s. 6d 
Bryan MacMahon 
CHILDREN OF THE RAINBOW 


‘ A lovely piece of work.’’— Western Mail. 15s, 


Ethel Wilson 
THE EQUA TIONS OF LOVE 


Her w ng ts good.”’ The Obser ver. 105 


James Wellard 
DEEP IS THE NIGHT 

** T rank it high indeed.’’—John o° London's — 12s 

Macmillan & Co. Lid. 
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Island of 


the Swan 
MAURITIUS 


MICHAEL MALIM 


** Islands have an especial magic, which often 
fades as one steps ashore. But unless the spell 
cast over us in this truly excellent book is false, 
the magic of Mauritius is real and potent.’’ 

—Bernard Fergusson, Sunday Times. 


**A most accomplished and delightful piece of 
work . .. Mr. Malim, who has seen the island 
in its afternoon of sweet and melancholy 
decadence, writes about it without detachment 
but in love and compassion: the result is a 
beautiful and memorable book.’’ 

—John Connell, Evening News. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


Illustrated, 16s. net 


TINTORETTO 


‘** The book is so rich in eloquent description 
and sensitive analysis, it presents so cogent a 
view of Tintoretto’s personality and artistic 
development, that it may be recommended as 
the best, certainly the most readable and 
stimulating introduction to this great artist 
which is available in English.’’—Listener. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


56 pages of illustrations, 50s. net 





New Fiction 


TANKER 


RAYNE KRUGER 


The story of a young man’s education in one of 
the toughest schools imaginable—by a new 
author who himself served as a seaman in the 
Merchant Navy. Monday, 10s. 6d. net. 











LONGMANS 

















crystallise out into a baroque image of unexpected tactual density. 
** the candied petals df the winter rose, 
pale crystal thorns upon a stem of frost, 
the freezing mist’s perfume-preserving dust, 
and sugared leaves, dark in their crusted snows "' 
and from which whole achieved poems may—and do emerge, 

Some of the poems in his last collection do not come off because 
they are too bodiless ; beneath the dreamy dissolving surface there 
is nothing graspable, Others totter forth wrapped in a gauzy but 
clinging veil, and after a few steps collapse in its folds. But when 
so to speak, both latent and manifest content are communicated, it 
is with disturbing success ; notably in The Last Man—a vertiginoys 
cosmic nightmare which rather tails off into abstraction—and the 
title-poem. (He is always at his best under water.) Besides these 
there are successes of different kinds—Pentecost, Ursa Major, The 
Ship, The Conversing Mirrors—-and throughout there is imaginative 
invention and (what one might not expect from casual acquaintance) 
wit and cunning, too. Some people may find the conventional 
diction, the litter of poetic properties, disconcerting ; and they are 
over-indulged. But the book leaves an inescapable impression of 
originality and dedication, of fine and varied promise and 
achievement. 

Dr. Comfort is also loquacious, but [ feel that he writes much too 
easily and should curb his magnanimity a little. His impatience with 
society is impressive, it is informed with both intelligence and 
emotion, but he seems to be too impatient about the business of 
writing poetry. It is not enough to raise the voice and assume a 
minatory rhythm and tone and trust to an important-sounding but 
static rhetoric. He is at once diffuse and glib. Rhetoric may bea 
neglected element in poetry, but he and Mr. Yates are rhetoricians 
rather than poets. That does require talent, certainly, and the poems 
in Light and Dark show verbal and formal accomplishment. Yet 
there is something factitious about the passion and intensity, the 
brilliant lights and brooding darknesses ; and there are too many 
lines that provoke a general distrust—* The lost Blitz-sinister and 
crawling globe,’’ ‘* Cold in my rags of bankrupt thought,’ ** Walk- 
ing at midnight by the beggar’s Thames.”’ 

The Summer Dance is a most attractive collection. The best of 
Mr. Hall's poems are immediately readable and moving ; this is a 
not inconsiderable virtue, although a reviewer may tend to overrate 
it. It may suggest the superficial and the ephemeral, but here it goes 
with honest vision and serious purpose, and integrity—integrity of 
workmanship as well as of feeling. They have a surface charm 
which derives, not from any striking selection of word and image— 
the diction has an unpretentious propriety, but does not always 
escape flatness and the wrong sort of inevitability—but from a flair 
for appropriate form, a skill in organising the shape and rhythm 
of the part and the whole, of stanza and poem. 

** Ambiguous Time, I heard you sighing 
In a small dry wind one summer's day, 
As under Montgomery castle lying 
I listened to lonely ghosts astray 
Hither and thither crying.’’ 
But poems of such well-knit form and firm outline need a strong 
focal point or climax, and this is sometimes lacking. 

Mr. Clemo is a militant Cornish Calvinist. (He is also a Festival 
Poetry prizewinner.) He is against Nature and Poetry and in favour 
of Clay and Dogma. With his clay-pit symbol he challenges 
** Nature’s teeming perfidies.’’ ‘**‘ Our clay-dumps are converging 
on the land : Each day a few more flowers are killed ’’—and he 
exults to see ‘* One patch of Poetry reclaimed by Dogma.’’ One 
would not expect any surface charm from him. But the repulsive 
doctrine might conceivably produce interesting work ; something 
austerely purged of common graces, something, in fact, to justify 
the apparent dishonesty of existing at all. Mr. Clemo’s clogged and 
cumbrous verses, however, are full of shop-worn tropes and faded 
poeticisms—an unpleasant mixture of clay and dead flowers. 

RALPH ABERCROMBIE. 


Vichy Pro-Consul 


Recalled to Service: The Memoirs of General Maxime Weygand. 
Translated by E. W. Dickes. (Heinemann. 30s.) 
‘* Ip the British come with four divisions, I shall fire"on them; if 
with twenty, I shall welcome them.’’ This epigram of General 
Weygand on his policy as Delegate-General of Vichy in North Africa 
in 1940 became famous, and he now admits it to be authentic. To 
many English people this has always seemed a slyly ambiguous 
policy. But in this volume of his Memoirs the General gives 4 
detailed and lucid explanation of the principles which prompted his 
resolve to adhere strictly and literally to the terms of the armistice 
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Open to View 

ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES YOU CAN 
visit. AND HOW TO FIND THEM. 
Barbara Freeman I//ustrated by JAN COOLEN 


With 101 maps and 100 line drawings, it really shows 
how to find those houses open to the public. 
Just published. 15s net 


Sweden 4 new BLUE GUIDE 
Edited by L. Russell Muirhead * 


A new addition to this famous all-British series. With 
57 maps and plans. 25s net 


The Way of the Free 
Stefan Osusky * 


A former Czecho-Slovak ambassador describes the 
position of U.S.A. in the world today, and its relation 
to Russia. 25s net 


New Fiction 


Cottage in Kyrenia Franklin Lushington 12s 6d net 

From Town and Tribe C. G. Campbell 10s 6d net 

The Hearthstone Heart PR. G. Nettell* 12s 6d net 
* To be published 24 April 


ERNEST BENN LIMITED 


Bouverie House Fleet Street London . EC4 
















Spring Titles 
BYRON, SHELLEY AND THEIR PISAN 
CIRCLE. By Prof. C. L. CLINE. Contains much 


new information concerning this colourful but not always 
harmonious group. Illustrated. 25s. net. End of April. 


CHARLES NAPIER, Friend and Fighter 
1782-1853. By ROSAMOND LAWRENCE. A 
vivid picture of a most individual man of action who 
became famous as the Conqueror of Scinde. Illustrated 


21s. net. End of April. 


THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. 
By the late Rev. GEORGE SALMON, D.D. New Edition 
revised by Rev. H. F. Woodhouse, B.D. Foreword by 
Bishop Walter Carey, D.D. 10s. Gd. net. Just Out. 


THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE. By 
AXEL MUNTHE. The re-issue of the lavish Illus- 


trated Edition. {2. 2s. net. Early May. 















Fiction. 

WHO RIDETH SO WILD. The successor to 
the popular ‘Moulded in Earth,’ by RICHARD 
VAUGHAN of whom George Malcolm Thompson wrote 


“a blood transfusion for the anaemic British novel.” 
10s, 6d. net. End of April. 


ADELIZA,. A witty dramatic novel of the early 
nineteenth century with a delightful period charm. By 
CATHERINE GAYTON, author of ‘Those Sinning 
Girls.’ 9s. 6d. net. Just Out. 













JOHN MURRAY 
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FABER BOOKS 


W. H. AUDEN 


* How interesting he still is! How eagerly, and without surfeit, 
one still devours the verse he offers us,’—Odbserver. 
New poems. 10s. 6d. 


Shameful Harvest A. G. STREET 


Mr. Street’s first novel for six years—and his best—tells of two 
generations of farmers, and gives a convincing picture of their 
lives, traditions and hopes. 12s. 6d. 


The Path of Thunder 


‘A love story that tragically challenges the colour-bar. ... As a 
South African Negro, Mr. Abrahams writes with a sad warmth of 
understanding. There is rich drama in both his characters and the 
plot of his story, and a lyrical simplicity in the telling.’— Manchester 
Guardian. 12s. 6d. 


PETER ABRAHAMS 


Rock Wagram WILLIAM SAROYAN 


This new novel is ‘a major work written to a thesis—that man is 
a creature of contradictions, a liar and a saint—rich in humour.’— 
Birmingham Post. 15s. 


The Philosophy of Modern Art 

HERBERT READ 
‘ For the past 20 years, Herbert Read has been the most influential 
writer in England on the visual arts, in that position succeeding 
Roger Fry. The essays in this book are the ideal introduction to 
his methods and beliefs.’—Odbserver. 25s 


English Women’s Clothing in the 
Present Century J. WILLETT CUNNINGTON 


‘A fine achievement.’—Observer. 
With 116 plates, 3 in colour, and 563 drawings. 3} gns. 


The Georgian Buildings of Bristol 
WALTER ISON 


* A model of its kind for the man who wants to know and appreciate, 
. . . It is thorough, well arranged and beautifully illustrated.’— 
Architects’ Journal. * Never was a book more needed.’—John 
Betjeman : Time and Tide. Fully illustrated. 50s. 


Visions and Jewels MOSHEH OVED 


‘This story of the son of a ritual slaughterer in a small Jewish 
community in Poland, who ran away to England as a boy, and who 
now presides over his wares in a small Bloomsbury jewellery shop, 
has pace and power... . Its cadences are almost Biblical at times, its 
philosophy is rich and strange, its allegories betoken, even in the 
midst of everyday business, a noble preoccupation with the things 
of the spirit . . . delightful and beguiling."-—Sphere. Illustrated. 21s. 


ready 18 April 


The Film of Murder in the Cathedral 
T. S. ELIOT and G. HOELLERING 


The complete scenario, containing new scenes specially written by 
Mr. Eliot for the film, and not elsewhere published. 
With 54 pages of plates, 6 in colour, and many drawings. 


My Naval Life 
The entertaining and forthright story of his early years by the 


famous founder-editor of National News-Letter. 
‘ With photographs. 18s. 


25s. 


STEPHEN KING-HALL 


Diet Does It 


Recipes and sound advice by the author of best-seller Look Younger, 
Live Longer. Incorporates The Gayelord Hauser Cook ~- Book. 15%. 


GAYELORD HAUSER 


The Smoking Mountain KAY BOYLE 


Eleven stories by the fine literary stylist about the war-ravaged, fearful 
and faithless German people of today. 15s. 


FABER BOOKS 
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which he, as Commander-in-Chief, had first asked M. Reynaud to 
seek on June 10th. For him it was the only alternative to the policy 
of capitulation, which Reynaud tried to get him to adopt. Reynaud 
saw his choice as lying between the course of action followed by 
Queen Wilhelmina and that followed by King Leopold, and he 
wanted to pursue the former, leaving it to the Commander-in-Chief 
to lay down arms whilst the Government moved overseas to continue 
the war. Weygand contended on the one hand that there was no 
analogy between a monarch and a Premier who, once gone, ** would 
be replaced and forgotten,’’ and on the other that for a soldier to 
capitulate in open country instead of fighting to the last ditch was 
contrary to the code of military honour. He retorted that, as 
Reynaud had previously admitted, ‘* the cessation of hostilities, like 
the entry into war, belonged to the domain of the general conduct of 
the war, which was the business of the Government.’’ 

Was Weygand, in refusing to obey the Prime Minister, exceeding 
his powers and renewing the old conflict between civil and military 
power ? His answer is that he was ready to fight on if ordered to do 
so, or to submit to dismissal: and by not dismissing Weygand 
Reynaud was left with no alternative but resignation in favour of a 
new Government, under Pétain, which would seek an armistice. But, 
once an armistice had been made, Weygand was equally intransigent 
in interpreting it as a mere cessation of hostilities and not the end of 
the war. He therefore resolved to resist every German attempt to 
exceed the surprisingly generous terms embodied in the armistice, 
which left Vichy in control of the bulk of the French Fleet, the 
Mediterranean ports and the colonies. _ First as Minister of National 
Defence for eleven weeks, and then as Delegate-General in Africa 
until his recall in November, 1941, he threw all his energies into 
using the respite of the armistice to reorganise the forces at the 
disposal of Vichy and to prepare for the renewal of the war. This 
involved a policy of sustained resistance to collaboration and of 
strict neutrality towards the belligerents, until the day when France 
could again renew hostilities against Germany with a reasonable 
hope of success. Hence his epigram. 

This lengthy volume, dealing only with the period 1939-1941, is 
one of the most revealing and interesting of the many memoirs 
published by leading men of Vichy in the last few years. It goes 
further towards making coherence and sense of the policy of Vichy 
than any of its predecessors. And it is ably written, with a vigour 
and clarity which make it excellent reading, even in translation. 
It throws fresh light on the complex tangle of intrigues and 
manoeuvres around Pétain which made Vichy policy seem so 
inconsequential and sinister. Weygand makes no attempt to conceal 
his disagreements with Laval and Darlan, though he is chivalrously 
prepared to admit that they may have been sincere in their own views 
of what was the right policy for France in defeat. He is harsher in 
his judgements on Reynaud and General de Gaulle, whom he regards 
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THE DRINKER 
Hans Fallada 


“ Both lively and frightening . . . the climax is acutely 
We can’t wholly escape those grim red walls 
G. W. Stonier, Observer. 


SSoSoorf 


memorable. 
by closing the novel.’’ 


“ Holds the reader, appalled but fascinated, in the lurid 


outer courts of hell.’”’ Manchester Guardian. 12s. 6d. 





THE MONKEY 
PUZZLE 
Betty de Sherbinin 


A story set in Buenos Aires 


THE 
ROMANTIC ’gos 
Richard Le Gallienne 


**Readers of today will 
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during the war.  Cross- go on laughing at Le 
currents of political preju- Gallienne’s gossip.”’ 
dice and emotional stress John o’ London's, 
involve a beautiful English- 
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as having*behaved dishonourably. For one who accepted wj 
question the legitimacy of Marshal Pétain’s Government, the be. 
haviour of de Gaulle stood completely condemned ; but, apart f 
that, the inaccuracy and unwisdom of some of de Gaulle’s state “. 
and actions lay them open to severe criticism, and this they 
from Weygand. ? 


In common with similar Vichy memoirs, these of Weygand 
partly concerned with self-vindication, and at times the tone of 
self-righteousness becomes somewhat tiresome. But he has an 
inherently stronger case than many of the Pétainists, and it js Clear 
that at several crucial moments he threw all the weight of his author} 
on the side of moderation. He insisted at every stage that the Fleet 
be kept out of German grasp; that French forces be never used 
against Britain so long as Britain did not provoke action : and above 
all, that collaboration with Germany beyond the terms of the armis. 
tice be avoided, and the full strength of France conserved for 
re-entry into the battle against the invader of French soil, He 
professes ** an incredible naiveté *’ in political matters, but in some 
respects shows a shrewder sense of the subtler perils of collaboration 
than even Laval. In all, an important book. 

DAvip THoMson, 


An Eton Headmaster 
Dr. Balston at Eton. By Thomas Balston. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH there is not very much that is actually new in this short 
life of Edward Balston compiled by his great-nephew, Etonians will 
be grateful for a sympathetic record of the last of the old order of 
Eton headmasters in the days when that post fell regularly to 
Coliegers and Kingsmen. Edward was the fifth of the seven sons of 
William Balston, who had made something of a fortune through 
having been introduced to the paper-making trade by James What- 
man, of Maidstone. As the latter was sending his boys to Eton, it 
is not surprising that William should have allowed one of his many 
sons to go to the same school. 


At Eton young Balston met with considerable success, for in his 
last year, 1836, besides being Newcastle Scholar and President of 
Pop, he won a place in the cricket eleven, and his failure at Lord’s 
to make a single run in his first three innings against Harrow and 
Winchester must have been forgotten in the pleasure of making the 
winning hit against the latter school in his fourth. After three or 
four years at King’s College, Cambridge, he returned to Eton in 
1840 as an assistant, and his popularity and success as a master were 
visibly attested by a boarding-house of thirty boys and a pupil-room 
of seventy. But failure, in 1853, to gain the headmastership on 
Hawtrey’s promotion to be Provost, and the improbability of getting 
another chance, made Balston glad to accept an Eton fellowship in 
1860, when he handed over his houseful of boys—together with his 
ear prong on their possessing armchairs—to Edmond Warre, who 

ad just decided to accept a mastership. 


But while he was still waiting at Eton to round off his fellowship 
with a suitable living, exciting things began to happen. Thus, the 
Public Schools Commission was set up in 1861, Provost Hawtrey died 
at the beginning of 1862, and Goodford unwillingly gave up the 
headmastership and became Provost (out of loyalty, it seems, to 
the Queen), with the result that the only likely candidates for the 
former post were William Carter, the lower master, and Balston, a 
fellow. Of the two men there could be no doubt that the latter was 
the more popular, and, notwithstanding the grim prospect of appear- 
ing before the Commissioners, Balston was offered and accepted the 
post. Within a few months he appeared before the Commission, 
and, thoroughly conservative as he was, stoutly defended all the 
weakest points of the Eton system, such as the subordination of the 
headmaster to the Provost, even in the matter of changing a schook 
book, the curious system of the chapel services, the limitation of the 
preachers in chapel to the fellows, the small amount of authority 
allowed to non-classical masters, the exclusion of French from the 
curriculum and the extraordinarily complicated time-table, the 
details of which completely baffled the chairman, Lord Clarendon. 


Although at the end of a gruelling examination it was intimated 
to Balston that the Commissioners might wish to confer with him 
again, they never did so, and Balston was left to his duties as head- 
master, in which capacity he won great popularity from the boys, 
and, by abolishing ‘*‘ shirking,’’ by recognising beagling and by 
encouraging music, showed that he was not opposed to every change. 
After receiving, however, the report of the Commissioners, 
foreseeing the inevitable results of it, Balston resigned his post at the 
end of 1867. Nine months later he was re-elected a fellow, and he 
shortly afterwards became Vicar of Bakewell and in 1873 Archdeacon 
of Derby. He died in 1890, R. A. AUSTEN-LEIGH. 
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THE NEGLECT OF SCIENCE 
By PROF. F. E. SIMON, F.RS. 


* Professor Simon’s book is one of the most important among 
the many popular books om science because it is written not 
only for the educated layman but for those who should feel 
responsible for solving problems that may well affect the future 


of this country.” —The Times Literary Supplement. 
8s. 6d. net 


THE ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT FRANCHISE 


By B, KEITH-LUCAS 


Here is a short and lucid account of the long struggle with 
arochial tyranny, out of which finally evolved the demo- 
cratic English Local Government system of today. 


27s. 6d. net 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS 
Translated by H. RACKHAM, M.A. 


Third Impression. 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


By A. DUPONT-SOMMER 
Translated by E. MARGARET ROWLEY 


9s. 6d. net 


The Dead Sea Scrolls, in the brief time since they were first 
made known to the world, have been widely and even hotly 
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Serjeant A. M. Sullivan, Q.C. 
THE LAST SERJEANT 


The memoirs of an outstanding advocate at 
the English and the Irish Bar, with a foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. the Earl Jowitt of Stevenage. 


Kathleen Freeman 
GOD, MAN AND STATE 


What the Greeks said about five fundamental 
matters, God, Man, Society, Education and 


Law. ‘‘A lively, intelligent book ’’— Western 
Mail. ** Particularly opportune °’’—The 
Philosopher. 12s. 6d. 


Sholem Asch 


MOSES 4 novel ‘* brave, sympathetic, 
dignified and devout *’"—-The Times. ** Great 


power, impact and religious strength ’’— 
Lionel Hale (Observer). 155. 
W.R. Burnett 


LITTLE MEN, BIG WORLD 


The new crime story by the author of ‘Little 
Caesar and The Asphalt Jungle. ‘* A brilliant 


piece of story building.””—Evening News. 
“Fast and exciting.’’—-George W. Bishop 
(Daily Telegraph). 9s. Od. 
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Eisenhower 
The Man and the Symbol 


JOHN GUNTHER 
2nd impression being rushed. 


Lie Down 


in Darkness 
WILLIAM STYRON 


‘He has produced a first novel containing some of the elements 
of greatness, one with which the work of no other young 
American writer of twenty-five can be compared... There can 
be no doubt that he can write with fire and eloquence, that he 
has the true novelist’s gift for characterisation and narration.” 
—New York Times. 15s. net 


A Perch 


in Paradise 
MARGARET BULLARD 


A witty novel of life in contemporary Cambridge, by the author 
of Wedlock’s the Devil, which JOHN BETJEMAN ( Daily Telegraph) 
described as ‘a sort of unscrupulous Cranford,’ 10s. 6d. net 


The Eastern Gate 


JAMES KINROSS 


A novel of the Foreign Legion in Indo-China. 

‘As a straight-forward adventure story or as a study in individual 
allegiance, it can be confidently recommended.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘The scenes of action are brilliant..—Observer. 


Conspiracy of 
Silence 


ALEX WEISSBERG 

‘No book I have read since Carlyle’s French Revolution has 
brought the same illusion of vicarious experience.’— Daily 
Telegraph. 

2nd large impression of this fascinating and important book 
will be ready shortly. 2/s. net 


Nightmare Abbey 


T. L. PEACOCK 


‘What a genial tonic he is in this long dark influenza of a 
world !’—J, B, PRIESTLEY (in his Introduction), The Novel Library. 


10s. 6d. net 


6s, net 
ZOLA’S masterpiece 
L’ Assommoir. Translated *-- GERARD HOPKINS 15s. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 














Sir Charles Darwin 
THE NEXT MILLION YEARS 


** What will be the fate of the human race a 
million years from now ? Sir Charles Darwin, 
the distinguished natural scientist and grand- 
son of his famous namesake, attempts a 
prediction. It makes an absorbing, if depress- 
ing story.’ MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS, 

** Depressing ? 1 do not find it depressing 
. . . . Sir Charles’s speculations are assuredly 
fascinating.’ EDWARD SHANKS. 


Andrew Young 
INTO HADES Anewpoem 5s. 


Gerstle Mack 
GUSTAVE COURBET 


** Those who are acquainted with his clarity 
and scholarship may reasonably expect him 
to rise to the opportunities presented by so 
great a subject. They will not be disappointed; 
Mr. Mack is as good as ever.’’ QUENTIN BELL. 

With 60 illustrations. 45s. 


Jean Rounaulilt 
MY FRIEND VASSIA 


** A personal story of everyday life behind the 
Iron Curtain. It leaves politics severely alone 
and succeeds in giving what one feels is a very 
reasonable portrait of the ordinary Russian. 
M. Rounault never loses his sense of humour 
or his tolerance.’ LIVERPOOL DAILY PosT. 15s. 


Chapman Mortimer 
FATHER GOOSE 


Awarded the James Tait Black prize for the 
best novel of 1951. 9s. 6d. 


Dryden LATEST VOLUME IN 
THE REYNARD LIBRARY 


** Dryden would almost certainly be pleased 
with this edition. . . . It is beautifully printed 
and bound.’” TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
** The book, like all those in this series, is a 
pleasure to look at and to handle. The notes 
are just right, neither too many nor too few. 
When we are given a play or a poem, we have 
also the outlying documents.’” SPECTATOR. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 896 pp. Buckram. 25s. 


Guy Chapman 
BECKFORD 


New edition of the standard biography of 
the 18th-century eccentric, William Beckford 
of Fonthill. ** A work of the first rank, learned 
and yet human, sensitive and intelligent in 
its interpretation of fact."” JOHN HAYWARD, 

18s. 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 


36 SOHO SQUARE LONDON W.1. 
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Travelling Lear 


Edward Lear’s Journals. A Selection Edited by Herbert van Thal, 
(Barker. 21s.) 

EDWARD Lgar’s reputation as a versifier is secure ; his place as a 
water-colourist in the great tradition is almost established ; 
chance is there now of his making a come-back as an author? The 
question is asked by this reprinting of extracts from his jo 

and the answer seems to be that Lear the writer was good but not 
outstanding. He was gifted with almost all the qualities that are 
essential for the happy traveller—patience, curiosity, co 
tolerance, good health. Only wealth was lacking, and he managed 
to make this asset appear less important than it really is, Lear 
always travelled with a purpose in view, which was to paint, and to 
this single purpose he subordinated the incidental pleasures of travel 
—just as, when his books were published, it was the pictures that 
—— most, the narrative being mainly a background to set them 
off. 

The countries which Lear chose for his travels were (are, indeed) 
remote and picturesque; an Englishman is still a comparative 
rarity in Calabria, Albania, Petra or even Corsica. It is really 
remarkable to think of this diffident bearded Englishman setting off 
on horse or mule into these desolate and turbulent regions, armed 
only with paints and brushes. Happily he belonged to an age when 
eccentricity and not espionage was usually accepted as the explanation 
for this sort of behaviour ; as it was, he more than once escaped death 
only narrowly, but today he would be certain of imprisonment or 
worse. 

It is natural to read these journals with an ear cocked for the 
felicities of language which make Lear’s limericks and nonsense- 
rhymes works of genius. The echo is caught now and then, though 
not as often as one hopes. Reference, for example, to ** a horrid 
old man of Aviona’’ is the obvious germ of a limerick (never 
developed, as far as I know), and this scene with an Albanian Gov- 
ernor is clearly from the same pen that wrote The Story of the Seven 
Families : 

** At first Ali Bey said little, but soon became immensely loquac- 
ious, asking numerous questions about Stamboul, and a few about 
Franks in general—the different species of whom he was not very 
well informed. At length, when the conversation was flagging, 
he was moved to discourse about ships that went without sails, 
and coaches that were impelled without horses ; and to please him 
I drew a steamboat and a railway carriage ; on which he asked if 
they made any noise ; and I replied by imitating both the inventions 
in question in the best manner I could think of—*‘ Tik-tok, ee 
tik-tok, tokka, tokka, tokka, tokka, tokka—tok ” (crescendo), an 
* Squish-squash, squish-squash, squish-squash, thump-bump ’—for 
the landand sea engines respectively—a noisy novelty which so intensely 
delighted Ali Bey, that he fairly threw himself back on the divan, 
and laughed as I never saw Turk laugh before.”’ 

It is pleasant to have Lear back in print in any form, though the 
present compendium is at best a poor substitute for the originals, 
The original text has been reduced to about a half; the pictures 
have almost totally disappeared, and there are no maps. A worthier 
memorial would have been to reproduce one of the original journals 
in as nearly similar form to the original as was possible. 

EDWARD HODGKIN, 


Verse Translations 


Poems of Frangois Villon. Translated to the original verse-forms by 
Norman Cameron. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

Thirty Poems by Hafiz of Shiraz. Translated by Peter Avery and 
John Heath-Stubbs. (John Murray. Wisdom of the East 
Series. 4s. 6d.) 

AT a moment when the translation of verse into prose—or alter+ 

natively into verse-forms considerably looser than the originals— 

is becoming the fashion, it is bracing to find so accomplished a poet 
in his own right as Norman Cameron attempting a full-blooded 
version of Villon, correct in rhyme and metre, and careful in its 
scholarly detail. Nevertheless, if it fails, as in the final test it does, 
it is because so much labour has gone to its making that the direct 
almost off-hand tone of the French is lost. Mr. Cameron has defied 
the modern trend by choosing to make his version in seventeenth- 
century language, a course which he justifies by claiming that Villon’s 

fifteenth-century French corresponds to Elizabethan language ‘* m 

maturity, in richness and in the degree of its resemblance to the 

modern tongue.”’ 

Certainly a vocabulary drawing on Spenser and Shakespeare, 
supplemented by more up-to-date words to choice, affords a translatof 
an ample choice of rhymes. Unfortunately it also provides a fait 
number of obsolete words, and of phrases that have been reduced im 
the interval to clichés. A single famous stanza from the ‘‘ Great 
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REMEMBER 
AND BE GLAD 


The Second Volume of 
Cynthia Asquith’s 


Memories of people, places and moods 
is published today at 16s. 


All the wit, the intensity of appreciation, the 
informality that made her first volume Haply 
I May Remember such a brilliant success are 
here again in a series of vivid, unforgettable 
portraits of such diverse characters as 
A. J. Balfour, Lady Desborough, Winston 
Churchill, Charles Whibley, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Webb, Professor Walter 
Raleigh, D. H. Lawrence and H. G. Wells. 


JAMES BARRIE PUBLISHERS LTD. 























WHEN 1 WAS A CHILD 


By Edward Hulton 


“What a delicious book Edward Hulton has written. We are 
given an enchanting tot’s-eye-view of his world. He recollects 
every entertaining second of his childhood.”—Dauily Express. 
“An enchanting story.” —Sphere. Illustrated. 18/- net 


LETTERS FROM ENGLAND 


By Robert Southey 


Edited & with an Introduction by Prof. JACK SIMMONS 


A new volume in the CRESSET LIBRARY. “Has not been 
reprinted since 1814 and it was a happy idea to reprint it. It is 
one of the cleverest pieces of observation of English social life.” 
—M’ster Gdn. * Quite exceptionally readable.” —Sphere. 

12/6 net 


FICTION 
THE VILLAGE 


3rd Impression in 6 weeks. 


SHADOW OF A MAN 


By Marghanita Laski 
12/6 net 


By May Sarton 


“IT am deeply impressed by this novel.”—-ELIZABETH BOWEN. 
12/6 net 
THE DEADWEIGHT By W. Hilton- Young 
. 4 r. ‘0/6 net 


“4 mature and most perceptive story. —Spectat 


THE AMATEURS 


4 


\ first novel of great merit. 


By Wilfred Cook 


10/6 net 
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NOTABLE SPRING BOOKS 





ELIZABETH GASKELL 
A. B. Hopkins 


**A critical biography of considerable distinction. .. . 
Careful, scholarly and sympathetic.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
** Though the book has nearly 400 pages, the reader 
would gladly have more.’’—The Times. Illustrated. 21s. 


CHEKHOV THE DRAMATIST 
David Magarshack 


** Indispensable to anyone who has ever been fascinated 
and bewildered by Chekhov productions in this country.’’ 
—Observer. **A fine work of scholarly interpretation.’’— 
Listener. Illustrated. 21s. 


MIRACLE AT CARVILLE 
Betty Martin 


A reprint will shortly be ready of this outstanding success. 
** Very graphic and very moving.’’"—Times Literary 
Supplement. **Memorable and enheartening.’’— 
Listener. 12s. 6d. 


THE MOON AND THE 
BONFIRE 


Cesare Pavese 


**T don't think you'll find the nostalgia of the peasant 
for his land more movingly or beautifully expressed in 
modern writing than in this novel.”"—WALTER ALLEN 
(‘‘Talking of Books’’ broadcast). ‘*Has almost a flavour 
of Chekhov in its intuitive perception.’’—Yorkshire Post. 

10s. 6d. 


PLEASURES OF NEW 
WRITING 
Edited by John Lehmann 


This brilliant anthology of prose and poetry by fifty 
modern writers, English and foreign, has had a prominent 
and enthusiastic press. “* How much good work there is 
in this volume.’’—EDWIN MUIR in the Observer. 2Is. 
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Forthcoming 


THE WALNUT TREES OF 
ALTENBURG 


André Malraux 


André Malraux, author of Days of Hope, is one of the 
great literary figures of our time. This novel, now 
translated for the first time, is one of his most profound 
and moving works, a study of man’s destiny in an age of 
war and revolution. April 17th. 10s. 64. 


LET IT COME DOWN 
Paul Bowles 


A new novel by the author of The Sheltering Sky is a 
literary event. Let Jt Come Down will enhance the growing 
reputation of—to quote V. S. Pritchett—‘**the most mature 
novelist to have come out of England or America since 
the war.”’ ipril 24th. 12s. 6d 


THE TRIPLE THINKERS 
Edmund Wilson 
A revised and enlarged edition of one of the most brilliant 
books by this famous American critic. ** There are few 
critics more flexible, stimulating and _ persuasive.”’ 
New York Herald Tribune. fpril 24th. 15s 
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Testament ’’ will show the strengths and weaknesses of Mr. 
Cameron’s method : 
** Be't Paris’s or Helen's death, 

Whoever dies, he dies in smart 

So great, he lacketh wind and breath ; 

His gall breaks in upon his heart, 

And from his brow the sweat doth start— 

God knows what sweat! And none will aid, 

For there is none would take his part 

And go as hostage in his stead.”’ 
While incomparably more robust and accurate than Swinburne in 
his over-adjectival attempt at the same lines, Mr. Cameron still fails 
to capture the effortlessly conversational tone of Villon’s : 

** Et mourut Paris et Heléne, 

Quiconques meurt, meurt a douleur. 

Celluy qui perd vent et alaine, 

Son fiel se créve sur son cueur.. . 
However, to anyone without sufficient French—and really not much 
is needed—to tackle the original, Norman Cameron's version will 
convey a great deal of Villon’s meaning, if little of his spontaneity. 
He has indeed many felicities, but they are never long sustained ; 
only too soon he becomes bogged down in his Aasts and haths. 

The Hafiz translations are pleasantly cadenced, but do not attempt 
the single rhyme-scheme of the original Persian. The poetry adheres 
to an allegorical tradition that is at first a little difficult to accept. 
For the metaphors have a stock mystical connotation. The night- 
ingale is a lover, the dawn breeze is his messenger, and drunkenness 
stands for religious ecstasy. But the love convention is itself only 
figurative. For the lovers are no earthly lovers, and their wooing 
is that of the Creator and the human soul. Yet once the convention, 
which occurs also in Spanish poetry, is mastered, there is a delicate 
charm about such lines as these : 

** Again the garden has got the glitter of Spring 

The nightingale hears good news, for the rose is come. 

Soft wind returning to the young plants of the meadow, 

Greet for us the rose, the cypress and the sweet basil. 

They are spread for the wedding-feast of the wine-seller’s son.”’ 
J. M. COHEN. 


Monteverdi Wrapped Up 


Claudio Monteverdi : Life and Works. By H. F. Redlich. (Oxford 
University Press. 21s.) 
** THe superb details of workmanship in the compositions of 1610 
have been fined down to a more schematic * blanc-et-noir ’ style 
of buoyant tutti—and concertante * solo ’—episodes *’ ; writes Dr. 
Redlich. This is literary barbarism, nothing less ; and so to abase 
one art in order to celebrate the splendours of another is a poor 
service to Art itself. If music, as some say, will not ** go into words,’’ 
still less will it go into jargon of this sort. And yet it would be a 
mistake to blame Dr. Redlich’s faithful translator, Kathleen Dale, 
or to imagine that this study of Monteverdi is no more than a collec- 
tion of technical discussions of abstruse points. As a book it is not 
readable, at least by English standards (I fancy German-speaking 
countries have different standards for works of scholarship), and, like 
most German books, needed re-writing—umschreiben, as they them- 
selves say—rather than translating, into English. Instead of this 
Dr. Redlich asks his readers to accept as untranslatable, and therefore 
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‘Gay, unshocked, amusing.’ Tatler 


‘His humour is something we should 


treasure.” RICHARD CHURCH 


‘All the nonsense and dry sharp-edged 
wit we expect from him.’ News Chronicle 
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as justified accretions to the English language, such monstrosities as 
musicaler Klangmateriaiismus (to denote nothing more complicated 
than an unintelligent literalism in performance of old music) and 
Zufallsorchester for ** fortuitous instrumentation.’’ 

Nevertheless, those who can surmount these initial difficulties of 
presentation will find a great deal of interesting material in Dr 
Redlich’s study of the ‘* first of the moderns.’’ The chapters 
devoted to his life are well documented, though sometimes over. 
charged with irrelevant detail which further obscures the already 
shadowy figure of the composer. Both he and his music are ge 
against the historical background, and his relationship with his 
predecessors discussed at length. In his discussion of the musig 
Dr. Redlich illustrates his points tellingly by musical examples, g 
most important factor in the presentation of music a so minute 
portion of which is familiar to his readers. He does not attempt a 
solution of the mystery of what Monteverdi himself called prima 
and seconda prattica; but he emphasises, again with well chosep 
examples, the large element of sheer musical invention in Monteverdi's 
music and the indebtedness of later composers—not only in the 
operatic field—-to this masked or even forgotten innovator. How 
many of the musical ** painters of the emotions ’’ in the eighteenth 
century, for instance, realised that they were doing little more than 
revive and possibly extend Monteverdi’s conscious elaboration of 
music as a language of the emoiions ? 

Possibly the most interesting chapter is that devoted to Monteverdi 
as a composer for the Church, since this is the province in which his 
achievement is most completely forgotten. As a composer of 
madrigals and opera we occasionally meet him, even though too often 
represented by the same pieces; but outside the Vespers his Church 
music is virtually never performed in the concert-hall. The masses 
and motets are worth performing both for themselves and for the 
correcting of the one-sided picture which we get of the composer 
by concentrating our attention on his dramatic innovations, by 
regarding him, in fact, primarily as a figure of historical rather than 
of absolute greatness. MARTIN Cooper. 





Fiction 
Barabbas. By Par Lagerkvist. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 
Moses. By Sholem Asch. (Macdonald. 15s.) 
A Step to Silence. By P. H. Newby. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
A Place to Live. By George Buchanan. (Faber. 10s. 6d.) 


Spring’s Green Shadow. By Ceci! Mackworth. (Macgibbon and 
Kee. 10s. 6d.) 

Now Barabbas, one might say, was a cipher. He is described 
variously as a murderer, insurrectionary and a robber, and his réle 
in the Gospels is no more than a foil at one crucial moment to the 
divinity of Christ. Released from crucifixion by the orthodox on 
the ground of his comparative respectability, he vanishes as suddenly 
as he appeared. But can we let him go so easily ? The distinguished 
Swedish novelist Par Lagerkvist sees in Barabbas our own ancestor, 
** He (too) was chosen, one might say—chosen to escape suffering, 
to be let off.’ Seen thus, his character and fate are near enough to 
what survives of the twentieth century to demand elaboration. 

Par Lagerkvist’s Barabbas feels obliged to watch the crucifixion, 
but he does so with distaste and a complete bewilderment at its 
voluntary nature. He goes back into the city, and makes a painful 
effort to understand Christ and his teaching from the apostles, 
But his dislike of voluntary suffering is not greater than his mis- 
understanding of love. When a Christian girl, who has been his 
mistress, is martyred, his only reply is to stab one of the Scribes 
who is stoning her. He finds no solace in debauchery, and, returning 
to his robber-band, fails to regain his old assurance. Condemned 
to the Roman copper-mines of Cyprus, he is shackled to a Christian 
in the same way that his mind is held to the crucifixion. He alter- 
nately admits Christianity and disclaims it according to the needs 
of the moment, and, when he finally tries to associate himself with 
it in Rome, he acts so clumsily that he achieves the crucifixion of 
a large number of Christians as well as himself. 

This brief story is told at a depth which can only come from a 
close and forgiving insight into the most ordinary and fundamental 
weaknesses of human nature. There is no rancour, but no ignorance. 
The only apostle to be directly introduced is St. Peter—himself 
tormented at this moment by his triple attempt to dissociate himself 
from his condemned Master ; but Peter’s conscious torment is, of 
course, on a different plane from the insensibility of Barabbas. 
** Who hasn’t,”’ the latter reflects, ‘* let somebody else down in 
one way or another ?’’ Although his own problem lies here he, 
cannot even recognise it. The story moves on with an ease which 
conceals a pattern of themes and symbols so interwoven that theif 
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John Baird 

by SYDNEY MOSELEY 

Ir this first complete, authoritative biography 
of John Logie Baird, Sydney Mosel-y, his 
closest friend and collaborator, brings to 
light many hitherto unrevealed secrets of the 
triumphs and tragedies of the pioneer of 
television. 9 pages of illustrations. (Just 


George Isaacs 


Printer, Trade Union Leader, Cabinet Minister 
By GRANVILLE EASTWOOD 
Foreword by 
The Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, o.M., C.H., M.P. 
The story of George Isaacs, who from 
humble beginnings as a printer's assistant, 
rose, via forty years’ secretaryship of the 
National Society of Operative Printers and 
Assistants, to membership of the Cabinet. 
9 pages of illustrations. (Ready May.) 

16s. net 


Pick of To-day’s 
Short Stories 


Selected, with introduction, by 
JOHN PUDNEY 


29 outstanding short stories of the day, 
maintaining the high standards of the first 


Published.) 16s. net . 
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A Selection From ODHAMS Spring List 








The Life and Times of 
King George VI 


Printed on art paper throughout, 
with introductory text by Arthur 
Bryant and Malcolm Thomson, 
nearly 200 superb photographs 
and short narrative captions, 
this beautifully produced volume 
has been specially compiled to 
meet the nation-wide desire for a 
permanent record of 56 memor- 
able years. Includes the full text 
of The Prime Minister’s broadcast 
tribu‘e, also the Queen Mother's 
moving message to the Nation. 

(Ready end April). 10s. 6d. 




















British Flowers 
in Colour 


Advisory Editor: B. L. Burtt, B.Sc., F.L.S. 
An authoritative, enjoyable, illustrated intro- 
duction to British flowers and flowering trees, 
for the general reader. Text by 7 expert con- 
tributors. 65 whole-page plates in full-colour. 
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The Highlands 
of Scotland 


IN PICTURES 


By ALASDAIR ALPIN MACGREGOR 
Foreword by The Rt. Hon, Thomas Johnston, LL.p. 
(Secretary of State for Scotland, 1941-45) 

A superb camera-record of Scotland’s 
incomparable Highlands. Nearly 150 large- 
scale photographs, with lively introductory 
text and long narrative captions. (Ready 
May.) 2s. 6d. net 


The New Forest 
and Hampshire 


IN PICTURES 
Introduction by 
SIR W. BEACH THOMAS 

Nearly 150 fine large-scale camera studies, 
with informative text and long narrative 
captions, present a remarkably fresh photo- 
record of Hampshire, in particular of its cele- 
brated New Forest. (Ready May.) 12s. 6d. net 


The 
Science of Cricket 


By ALAN FAIRFAX 
Foreword by Sir Pelham Warner 
Unique pictorial guide to better play in all 
branches of cricket. Over 90 clear action 
photographs (featuring famous Test and 
County cricketers). In his Foreword Sir Pel- 




























two books in this popular series. Leading 
contributors include Nigel Balchin, C. S. 
Forester, Pamela Hansford Johnson, A. A. 
Milne and John Pudney himself. (Ready 
May.) 10s. 6d. net 


Over 150 photographs. (Just Published.) 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 




















KOREAN REPORTER 


Rene Cutforth 


‘The best book which has come out of Korea.’—Manchester 
Guardian. 


‘One of the best descriptive books . . . about any war.’—T7he 


Listener. Illustrated. 13s. 6d. 
THE WASTREL 
Frederic Wakeman 

‘Has significance and delicacy..—Marghanita Laski, The 


Observer. 
* Exciting in its own right, and a moving parable.’—The Spectator. 


THE U.S. AND US) 
Marjorie Banks and Edward Ward 


The record of a journey across America from coast to coast, made 
for the B.B.C. by this famous broadcasting pair. 
Illustrated. 18s. 


THE CAPTAIN 
Russell Thacher 


A novel which does for the men in the Pacific what ‘ The Naked 
and the Dead ° did for the men on land. 13s. 6d. 


in THE LONDONER’S LIBRARY 
LONDON HOMES 
Ralph Dutton 


Their history through five centuries by this well-known architectural 
scholar, richly itlustrated from contemporary sources. 15s. 


WINGATE 











ham Warner says, “ of all the many books on 
cricket which have been published in recent 
years. this will surely be ranked among the\ 
best."’ (Ready Mid-April.) 2s. 6d. net \ 


21s. net 






A New Brunton Book! 


The new manuscript is on its way to the publishers. 
Dr. Paul Brunton, “‘ the world’s most widely-read 
authority on Yoga,” is a best seller in more than 
a dozen languages. Over 500,000 copies have 


been sold. 
A Search in Secret India, The Quest of the Overself, 

16th Imp. 12th Imp. . 7/6 
The Secret Path, 23rd Imp. 8/6 The Inner Reality, 8th Imp. —. 18/- 
A Search in Secret Egypt, Indian Philosophy and Modern 

14th Imp. . 20/- Culture, 7th Imp. 6/- 
A Message from Arunachala, The Hidden Teaching Beyond 

7th Imp. Yoga, 9th Imp. . 2/- 
A Hermit in the Himalayas, The Wisdom of the Overself, 

7th Imp. 1S/- 8th Imp. 21/- 





More about Yoga—and Tibet’s holy shrines 
Two outstanding works by THEOS BERNARD: 


Hatha Yoga Land of a 


“*... does not merely describe Thousand Buddhas 

what is tobedoneifyouwishto “A spiritual quest [to Tibet]... 

practise Hatha Yoga, but tells a good book, magnificently 

you what he did.’’ —Prediction.  j\lustrated.’’—John o’ London’s. 
2nd Imp. 20/- 3rd Imp. 28/- 

DRACULA _ The Great Beast 

34 by BRAM STOKER by JOHN SYMONDS 


The Official Biography of 
Still the World's Best-Seller! | 


Aleister Crowley 
Over 1,000,000 copies sold! | “The first full study of this 
The weirdest of weird 


| weird figure. .the story of a man 

L on F.Datll | who, early in life, deliberately 
comes. _— | chose Evil.’’—Sunday Pictorial. 

A Now available at 6/- | 3rdlarge Imp. Illustrated. 21 /- 
Send I jd. stamp to Desk 25 for latest catalogue and Rider Book Club List. 





ll Stratford Place London, W.I 
































impact is not separable, but merges into the whole and leaves an 
impression of depth and truth to which one must return. 


While Barabbas touches the Bible and flies off, as it were, at a 
























































re-interpreting the story of Moses step by step for a wide audience. 
Accepting the authority of the Old Testament in almost all respects, 
he nevertheless calls freely on his own imagination to fill in gaps, to 
explain obscurities, to justify much of what is repugnant, and in 
general to glorify the figure of Moses in a more intimate and popular 
manner than is allowed by the stark brevity of the action in Exodus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. Much of this work is vividly accom- 
plished, above all in the Captivity and the first scenes of the Wilder- 
ness, but I felt a certain falling off in the later stages where, it is 
true, the original itself loses clarity. In the final scene on Pishgah, 
where Mr. Asch adds a supplementary vision of his own to the 
sight of the Promised Land, one feels that altogether too much is 
added. Apart from this it would be fair to complain that Mr. Asch 
allows himself to be driven somewhat furiously by his zeal—in his 
shabby treatment of Akhnaton, for instance, and in the villainy he 
paints so thickly on the faces of the Midianites and any other victims 
with whom we might sympathise. But if these are artistic sins, they 
are of a kind which Moses himself would perhaps have forgiven. 

The last three novels on this list are strictly lay in their subject- 
matter, but each has an excellence bound up with the intense and 
widely differing vision of its author. In all, it is the vision which 
counts, rather than the story. The world Mr. Newby opens up in 
A Step to Silence is so special that it can hardly be attributed to the 
** training college for men teachers *’ which it ostensibly describes. 
On the one hand we meet people more than usually rooted in the 
real world. Their conversations have an inconsequence which is at 
the same time charming and profoundly realistic ; their behaviour, 
which is no less inconsequential, seems to proceed by the mysterious 
logic which lies hidden in people we have known for a long time. 
On the other hand these same people are larger than their circum- 
stances and larger than life ; they threaten to take off at any moment, 
like Kafka’s characters, into regions of arbitrary endurance and 
villainy. But we wait and nothing happens ; the magical bicycle-ride 
subsides into a normal homecoming (** They had had a wonderful 
day *’); the villain marries the heroine, and the only effect on the 
hero is to send him into the Royal Air Force. We are in a world 
of explosions constantly deferred and admirably described. We are 
absorbed, bewildered and left. 


Mr. George Buchanan in A Place to Live shows that he has lost 
nothing of the quiet glowing brilliance which marked Rose Forbes. 
No frontal description introduces us to his characters; they 
insinuate themselves layer by layer, so that our interest grows with 
each encounter until it would be next to impossible to put the book 
down. And, again, this hold on us is won, as it were, from thin 
air, for Mr. Buchanan’s seaside hotel, his political campaign, even 
his bombing run over a submarine, are without special interest 
compared with the unfolding of human character as he sees it. 
He is brief in spite of his subtle, sidelong approach, and with this 
disarmingly modest attack his hold on us is strong. 


Miss Cecily Mackworth’s world in Spring’s Green Shadow is an 





Ready April 7th | 





A worthy successor to “ lil Met By Moonl’ght”’ 


: A WAR OF 
: SHADOWS 


W. STANLEY MOSS 


The Author gives us his further exciting adventures as 
a secret service agent in the Balkans, Mediterranean area 
and the Far East. He was parachuted into the jungle 
to accept the surrender of the Japanese forces on the 
Siam-Malay frontiers. This is a highly entertaining book, 
especially because of the background it gives to countries 
and factions, which are so much in the news today. 


30 illustrations 3 maps 12s. 6d. net 
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tangent, Mr. Asch in Moses takes the more laborious course of 
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unlikely amalgam of Wales and Paris—unlikely, that is, until we 
that her own vision might be formed of what is wild and dark j 
Emily Bronté and what is clear and controlled in every French 
novelist. Her story of a Welsh girl, who has to rid herself of the 
one good memory of her childhood, is ruthless, clear-cut and 
profoundly able. TANGYE Lean 


New Books 


As in other years the spring’s book-list contains much biographical 
material, most of it concerned with the present or immediate past, 
Biographies are often written before the subject is dead; auto. 
biographies and memoirs abound. The age is busy looking at itself 
in the mirror. 

The official life of King George V (Constable) has been written 
Harold Nicolson. This volume of nearly 600 pages is lavishly illys. 
trated, and the author has been allowed unrestricted use of Kin 
George’s correspondence. The fifth volume of Mr. Churchill's war 
memoirs, Closing the Ring, is announced by Cassell, which is also 
publishing in three volumes the definitive edition of Mr. Churchill’s 
war speeches. Yet another volume from Cassell is the biography of 
Field-Marshal Smuts by his son, J. C. Smuts. This will be the only 
authoritative biography until the committee responsible for the 
Official biography have dealt with the papers relating to Smuts 
handed over to the South African Government. 

Biographies of war leaders and political figures continue. Ip 
Tedder (Collins) Roderic Owen writes the first biography of the 
Marshal of the R.A.F. who is now Chancellor of Cambridge Univer. 
sity and Vice-Chairman of the B.B.C. Robert Payne produces 
General Marshall (Heinemann), a biography which is already a best- 
seller in the United States. Other books with an American back 
ground are Years of Adventure (Hollis and Carter), the first volume 
of the late President Hoover's memoirs, taking him to the Versailles 
Conference, and The General and the President (Heinemann) in which 
two American historians, Richard A. Rovere and Arthur B, 
Schlesinger, give a report of the dismissal of General MacArthur, 
The Forrestal Diaries (Casszll) from James Forrestal, American 
Secretary of State who took his own life in 1949, contains his day- 
by-day feelings on world problems from 1944 when he became 
Secretary of the Navy, and has a foreword by Viscount Alexander of 
Hillsborough, who was First Lord of the Admiralty during the war, 
Among lighter productions is The Thurber Album (Hamish Hamilton), 
which describes the Ohio environment in which James Thurber 
grew up. 

Biographies dealing with home politics include Stan/ey Baldwin 
(Hart-Davis) by G. M. Young, who has been given access to all 
existing private papers. Viscount Simon writes his memoirs in 
Retrospect (Hutchinson), and Commander Stephen King-Hall 
begins his autobiography with My Naval Life (Faber). Mosa 
Anderson’s life Noe/ Buxton (Allen and Unwin) is founded on letters 
and documents, and Beatrice Webb’s Diaries, 1912-24 (Longmans), 
continuing the story she began in My Apprenticeship, have been 
edited by Margaret Cole with an introduction by Lord Beveridge. 

Among biographies of literary interest is Arnold Bennett (Heine 
man) by Reginald Pound, in which letters from Wells, Galsworthy 
and other literary figures are published for the first time. The first 
volume of Arthur Koestler’s autobiography, Arrow in the Blue, is 
being published by Hamish Hamilton and Collins together, and 
Macmillan publishes Rose and Crown the fifth volume of Sean 
O’Casey’s autobiography, which brings him to England and 
includes his dispute with the Abbey Theatre over The Silver Tassie 
and pictures of American life. The third volume of Freya Stark's 
autobiography, The Coast of Incense, is published by Murray, and 
the Bodley Head publishes Mrs. Robert Henrey’s Madeleine Grows 
Up, in which she describes her life with her mother in London. 

Among books of varied interest are a new edition of James Joyce's 
play Exiles (Cape) with a recently-discovered set of notes by Joye 
himself and an introduction by Padraic Colum ; Lord Tweedsmuir’s 
autobiography, Always a Countryman (Clerke and Cockeran); 
reminiscences of Osbert Lancaster's first six years, All Done from 
Memory (Murray), w th period illustrations, and Gwen Raverat’t 
memories of an Edwardian childhood at Cambridge, Period Piece 
(Faber), which she, too, has herself illustrated. A new collection df 
essays by A. A. Milne is entitled Year In, Year Out (Methuen) ; and 
in a more serious genre is Christianity Past and Present (Cambrdg 
University Press) by Professor Basil Willey who writes as “ om 
whose secular province is literature and who at the same time finds 
a religious faith indispensable to the conduct and interpretatiol 
of life.”’ G. F. 
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Commentary on Romans 
by ANDERS NYGREN 


A standard commentary by the Bishop of Lund, which has 
already gone through several impressions in America. 


30s net 


The Christian Understanding of God 
by NELS FERRE 
An attempt to construct a philosophical theology by the 
Professor of Philosophical Theology at Vanderbilt University 
School of Religion. 18s net 


The Communication of the Gospel 
The Warrack Lectures 1951 
by DAVID H. C. READ 


In this course of lectures the author, now Chaplain of 
Edinburgh University, concentrates attention on the prob- 
lems of the communication of the Gospel in the modern 
world. 7s 6d net 


Christian Partnership 
by STEPHEN NEILL 


Bishop Neill describes how the Christian Church has been 
working out in the ecumenical sphere new adaptations to 
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changed situations in the world and in its own life. Full details on request. 
7s 6d net | 
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LIVRES DE FRANCE 


| “FRENCH BOOK SOCIETY ” 
127 Regent Street, London, W.1 





provides a new solution to the difficulties encountered all over the 
world by English-speaking readers interested in contemporary 
French literature. 


Livres de France attempts to establish a more regular and 
systematic contact between the English-speaking public and the 
latest French literature by keeping the public better informed 
and by enabling them to buy French books at the same price 
as in France. 


Services to Members include:— 


% regular supply of the best and most recent French novels 
at the French publisher’s price, post free ; 

% monthly delivery of the magazine ‘Livres de France,’ 
designed to keep readers abroad generally informed of the 
current French literary production ; 

% special information on books published each month in 
their own particular field of interest ; 

% general supply of French books on very favourable condi- 
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THe CHALLENGE TO CONSERVATISM. By Sir Harold Webbe, C.B.E., M.P. 


EBurortaAN FEepERATION—THE NEED FOR REALISM. 
By Professor A. L. Goodhart, K.B.E., Q.C. 


Tue Last PHASE OF THE INDIAN States: Il. 
By Sir Arthur Lothian, K.C.1.E., C.S.1. 


By Kenneth Hare. 
By Captain A. L. Kennedy, M.C. 
By Michael Vane. 
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By Paul Derrick. 


A Woot TOWN IN THE COTSWOLDs, 
LorD Pert. 

RactaL Srresses IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
Tue Porrry oF Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
PROFITS AND TAXATION 

MuRDER AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT By J. C. Arnold. 
KEATS AND THE LIMITATIONS OF PANTHEISM. By the Rev. Canon Roger Lloyd. 
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The Heritage of Early Britain 


by MARTIN CHARLESWORTH and other historians and archaeologists 


| of the University of Cambridge. 


A popular account of Britain from prehistoric beginnings to the England 
of the Normans. Based on an outstandingly successful series of lectures 
given at Cambridge and subsequently broadcast. With drawings, 2-page 
map of prehistoric Britain, and 24 pages of photographs. 200 text pages. 
12s. net. 


500 Master Games of Chess 


| by Dr. S. TARTAKOWER and J. du MONT. 





A chess magnum opus now published after many years’ preparation. 
Presents 500 master games, very fully and carefully annotated, selected 
from some 8,000 outstanding games drawn from all periods. 1. Open 
Games. 22s. 6d. met. 2. Semi-open and Closed Games. 27s. 6d. net. 
Two volumes, sold separately. 


The late SIR ROBERT WITT’s famous book 
How to Look at Pictures 


In its obituary notice 27.3.52 THe Times said: ‘* It sets out logically 
and sympathetically all the elements that enter into the appreciation 
of a work of art. Written in a melodious, clear and graceful style, it . . . 
fulfilled extremely well its purpose of making subtle and difficult matters 
plain to the intelligent layman.”’ 17th printing. 8s. 6d. net. 

G. AND SONS, LTD. 


LONDON: BELL 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


IN face of the bleak provisions of the Finance 
Bill markets are putting up a brave show. 
Under the lead of gilt-edged stocks prices 
appear to have acquired some stability, and 
if buying is still small and understandably 
selective, it can at least be said that there 
is no longer any pressure to sell. To the 
optimists this welcome steadying of prices 
marks a real turn for the better. They argue 
that the post-Budget fall was overdone, and 
that buying for long-term investment will 
now gradually exert its effect. They may 
prove right but I think they are giving their 
hopes the benefit of many doubts. As I 
emphasised last week, these are early days 
to assume that the pound will hold its recent 
gains in the foreign exchange market and, 
so far as industrial equities are concerned, 
the business outlook not only here but in 
the all-important American market is now 
obscure. Welcome as the recovery is, 
therefore, it should not be trusted too far. 
I doubt whether, at this stage, the investors 
who, for one reason or another, have 
latterly been prepared to pick up a little 
stock will be willing to continue their 
purchases at advancing levels. Part, at 
least, of this buying has been on the scale- 
down principle, i.e. a little now with funds 
held back for further buying on any appreci- 
able setback. Examination of the Finance 
Bill has merely confirmed my view that the 
proposed Excess Profits Levy is a thoroughly 
bad tax. It requires drastic amendments 
which, in the cause of equity and enterprise 
alike, Mr. Butler should be prepared to 
accept. 
Critics of E.P.L. 


The two main criticisms of Excess Profits 
Levy in the form in which it is at present 
proposed are that it makes quite inadequate 
concessions to the hard-hit companies such 
as the Malayan rubber producers, who had 
bad standard years, and that it imposes 
penalties on the go-ahead concerns who 
have advanced rapidly since the 1947-49 
standard period. Already the Rubber 
Growers’ Association has registered a 
strong protest on behalf of the plantation 
industry and the chairmen of important 
public companies have also expressed forth- 
right views this week. I see that Sir George 
Bailey, the new chairman of Associated 
Electrical Industries, has given a provisional 
figure of E.P.L. liability for this group. He 
estimates that if profits in 1952 are the same 
as in 1951 the Levy will amount to about 
£350,000. ‘* To that extent,’’ he points out, 
** there will be less available for ploughing 
back into the business. If, however, owing 
to increased efficiency our profits are higher 
the Levy will be even more severe.... We 
therefore hope that in the Committee stage 
of the Finance Bill the Chancellor will be 
able to avoid sacrificing industrial efficiency 
on the altar of taxation.’’ At the annual 
meeting of Hoover, Ltd., which is one of 
our most progressive industrial concerns, 
Sir Charles Colston pointed the contrast 
between Mr. Butler’s intentions of prevent- 
ing people from making large profits out of 
the unsettled state of the world. and the 
actual effect of E.P.L. on a company such 
as the Hoover undertaking. Before the war 
the group’s total export turnover amounted 
to £105,000. Last year the profit actually 
earned on overseas business reached 


£1,715,000. After reviewing the effects of 
the proposed E.P.L. on current profits Sir 
Charles asks the question: ‘* Is this the 
proper reward for our enterprise in tackling 
difficult overseas markets and launching 
new products ?’” Mr. Butler should think 
again. 
B.A.T. Profits Surprise 

Profits announced by the British American 
Tobacco Company, which was originally 
formed to acquire the export business of 
Imperial Tobacco, have come as an agreeable 
surprise to the stockholders. For the year 
to last September consolidated net profits, 
after all charges including taxation, were 
over 50 per cent. higher at £19,987,000, 
against £13,185,000. If one deducts the 
Preference dividend, earnings on the Ordin- 
ary capital work out at well over 80 per 
cent., out of which the directors are main- 
taining the dividend at 15 per cent. tax free. 
Until the full report is available it is difficult 
to assess the various factors which have 
contributed to these remarkable results. It 
would appear that sales in Commonwealth 
markets increased and that the company 
may have received a distribution from its 
American subsidiary. Whatever the causes, 
it would obviously be optimistic to assume 
that such profits can be fully maintained, 
but with the dividend covered by such a 
handsome margin the outlook for stock- 
holders appears good. British American 
Tobacco £1 Ordinary units are now quoted 
around 88s., yielding about 6% per cent. 
less tax. I regard them as an excellent 
industrial holding. 


Rugby Cement Expansion 


Shareholders in Rugby Portland Cement 
can always rely on a vigorous annual state- 
ment from their chairman, Mr. Halford 
Reddish. From the full accounts it appears 
that group trading profits rose last year 
from £448,517 to a new record of £522,088. 
This increase Mr. Reddish shows was due 
entirely to an expansion of exportss Last 
year the company sold abroad 28 per cent. 
more cement than in 1950. The margin of 
profit per ton in the home market remained 
low. The report confirms that towards the 
end of last year Rugby Cement, in co- 
operation with the Colonial Development 
Corporation, registered a subsidiary in 
Trinidad with a capital of £1,600,000. 
Work on the site has begun and if there are 
no undue delays in the delivery of plant the 
works should be in operation by the early 
months of 1954. Since the issue of the 
report it has been disclosed from Australia 
that the company has completed negotia- 
tions with the West Australian Government 
for the construction of a new cement plant 
near Freemantle. The cost will be over £2 
million (Australian) and the project will 
take from two to three years to complete. 
So far, the full financial implications of this 
overseas expansion have not become clear, 
but it is worth noticing that in the latest 
balance-sheet the current liabilities include a 
short-term loan of £500,000. Although the 
cash holding, thanks to the company’s 
policy of ploughing back, is up from 
£321,530 to £769,296 and there are quoted 
investments worth another £335,000, I 
should not be surprised, in the light of the 
group's substantial capital commitments, 
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to see a funding operation at a not 
distant date. With the cement Outlook 
especially in overseas markets, quite bri t 
Rugby Portland 5s. Ordinaries at 2js, 6d, 
are an attractive industrial purchase, On 
the 20 per cent. dividend, which is covered 
by a large margin, the return is less than 
5 per cent. but as I have previously pointed 
out this is supplemented by a 5 per cent, 
tax-free distribution made out of Capital 
reserves. If this is considered as a regular 
feature the yield is brought up to over 7 per 
cent. 


De Beers Pay 200 per cent, 

Even after making full allowance for last 
year’s record diamond sales few people had 
expected that De Beers Consolidated Mines 
would pay more than 170 per cent. for 195}, 
In the event Sir Ernest Oppenheimer and his 
co-directors have seen fit to bring the total 
up to 200 per cent., against the 110 per cent, 
paid for 1950. Last year’s net profit is 
reported at £10,338,555, after providing 
£2,600,000 for taxation at the increased 
rates announced in the South African 
Budget. For 1950 the comparable profit 
figure was £7,880,684, after providing 
£2,500,000 for taxation. The latest earnings 
are equivalent to about 235 per cent. on the 
Deferred capital, so that the higher dividend 
reflects a generous distribution policy, 
Following the announcement De Beers 5s, 
Deferred shares have risen to 71s., but they 
are still yielding 14 per cent. without allow. 
ing for Dominion Tax Relief. If allowance 
is made for D.T.R. the yield to a United 
Kingdom investor is raised to just over 17 
per cent. Such a high return is itself an 
indication of the risks involved, of which 
the most important is obviously the possi- 
bility that a business setback in the United 
States will affect sales of precious stones, 
Against that factor must be set the much 
steadier basis of demand for industrial 
diamonds, which should derive a sustaining 
influence from rearmament. All in all, the 
shares look to me to be fairly valued. They 
are worth a place in a diversified portfolio, 


Retail Trade Surprise 


There are always exceptions which prove 
the rule. In the field of retail trade this 
year’s outstanding exception to the general 
setback is United Drapery Stores. This 
group, whose interests are well spread 
throughout the provinces, has succeeded in 
raising its profits for the year to January 26th 
from £1,402,288 to £1,894,124. Although 
the depredations of the Exchequer have 
increased from £702,131 to £1,098,462 the 
company is still left with a net profit of 
£606,484, against £436,651. Results such as 
these in the difficult conditions which have 
prevailed are solid evidence of efficient 
management. For the Ordinary stockholders 
they bring an increase in dividend from 
274 per cent. to 30 per cent., which still 
represents a cautious distribution of the 
available net earnings. The transfer to 
general reserve is up from £100,000 to 
£275,000 and £35,000, against nil, is set 
aside for future taxation. On the other hand, 
and rather surprisingly, nothing is put to 
stock reserve, which a year ago received 4 
transfer of £50,000. United Drapery 5. 
Ordinaries, whose merits I have outlined in 
the past, are now quoted around 12s. 94. 
offering the high return of nearly 12 pet 
cent. They seem to me to be under-valued. 
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The Society pays the Income Tax. 


Investment limited to £5,000 per individual. Any amount 
from £1 upwards received, with interest credited from 
day of investment to day of withdrawal. No depreciation. 
EST. 1848 
ASSETS £7,000,000 RESERVES £360,000 
Balance Sheet and full particulars from 
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PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 














RESEARCH FUND 


IMPERIAL CANCER 


Royal Charter 1939) 

ALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
EAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
F.R.S. 

Royal College of 
f England, and is 


(incorporated by 
President—THE RT. HON. THE EARI OF H 
of the Council PROFESSOR H. R. D 

Director—DR. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., 


1902 under the direction of the 
oliege of Surgeons 0 


Chairman 


The Fund was founded in 
ondon and the Royal C 


Physicians of I 

governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 

a centre for research and jnformation on cancer and carries on continuous and 
i to-date laboratories at Mill Hill, Our know- 





eased that the disease is NOW curable in ever greater numbers. 
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EXTENSION OF OUR WORK 
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LEGACIES, DONATION 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasu 
Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
FORM OF BEQUEST 








rer, Sir Holburt Waring, 
London, W.C.2. 
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STALIN'S NEPHEW 
BUDU SVANIDZE 


“1 asked Molotov to pay half of it 
for it was really a private dinner to 
Churchill,” complained Stalin when his 
daughter Svetlana told him that he had 
paid 10,000 roubles out of his budget 
for entertaining at the Kremlin. 


So records Budu Svanidze, Stalin's 
nephew, who has written for the Sunday 
Express the fascinating, personal story 
of Stalin as seen in the intimacy of 


his home and family. 


The first enthralling chapter on 
Sunday will tell how Stalin's pious 
conservative family forced him into a 


Church wedding at which he sang 4 love 
song and performed a dagger dance with 
his friend Prince Mdvani. 





You must read 
‘MY UNCLE JOE’ on Sunday 
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TATE AND LYLE, LIMITED 





MODEST REWARD FOR HUGE TURNOVER 
LORD LYLE ON CONTROLS 


Tue forty-ninth annual ordinary general meet- 
ing of Tate and Lyle, Limited was held on 
March 26th in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Lyle of Westbourne, 
the president, in the course of his speech, 
said:— 

Last year the dark cloud of nationalisation 
was still threatening, though there were signs 
of a change in the weather. Now I hope we 
may have a few years respite from the oppres- 
sive and retarding atmosphere of threats and 
vituperations. 

_ . Thinking back on those years, one good 

thing did come out of them—Mr. Cube. He 
has been a real asset to us and to others. We 
are not going to see him squeezed into the 
background. Mr. Cube must keep in train- 
ing. He will always be ready and willing to 
enter the ring to fight for those principles 
and ideals which in the past have made our 
country great. He will constantly be pro- 
claiming his belief in free enterprise. 


TURNOVER £99 MILLION 


Our turnover this past year was £99 
million. This huge total resulted from refin- 
ing nearly 2 million tons of sugar—more than 
4 tons a working minute, of which a third was 
exported. The very modest reward to the 
owners will be £590,000 in dividends, after 
deduction of tax. This dividend is equivalent 
only to I}d. in twenty shillings of turnover 
or 1/28th of a penny per pound of sugar sold. 
The increase in turnover is reflected in the 
substantial increase of £670,000 in trading 
profit 

It is much to be regretted that circum- 
stances have caused the Chancellor to feel it 
essential to burden industry with an Excess 
Profits Levy, under which it is possible that 
80 per cent. of all profits earned above the 
standard figure will be taken by the total 
charge of Income Tax, Profits Tax and Excess 
Profits Levy. Until the Finance Bill is pub- 
lished and there has been an opportunity of 
studying all the provisions of what I think is 
bound to be complicated legislation, a precise 
estimate of the effect of the new scales of taxa- 
tion on your company cannot be made. From 
a preliminary examination, however, it would 
not seem likely that your company will be 
adversely affected. 

The company’s very large turnover was 
due to the spectacular export trade, which 
reached the record of 720,000 tons. Thus 
my fears of last year were proved groundless, 
partly because the panic buying after the 
start of the Korean war continued longer 
than we expected. 

As under the present restrictions on home 
trade one-third of our output is exported, 
and as this third earns about a half of our 
profit, it will be clear to all that a drop in 
quantity or value of exports would affect us 
very seriously. 


SUGAR RATION PROSPECTS 


Now you would like to hear my views on 
the prospects of taking sugar off the ration. I 
will no doubt be accused of mixing business 
with politics. But nowadays politics intrude 
into every aspect of business. The business 
man who says “I am _ not interested in 
politics” will soon find that politics are cer- 
tainly very interested in him. The centre 
of economic power today is no longer the 
City of London but the floor of the House 
of Commons. Socialism has always pro- 


claimed itself the open enemy of Free Enier- 
from a 


This springs partly love of 


prise 


power but fundamentally from the inferiority 
complex of the unsuccessful wishing to 
destroy what they cannot emulate. Industry 
must drop the pose that it must not be 
interested in politics. 

But I must not make a political speech. 
Let us get back to sugar. Last year Empire 
exports and home grown production of sugar 
came within 100,000 tons of the unrationed 
requirements here of 24 million tons. This 
year the gap will be larger because of poor 
crops, particularly in Australia. Even so, 
the gap is a relatively small one and could 
easily be bridged if we were the only people 
being considered. The snag is that the rest 
of the sterling area (composed mainly of 
Dominions and Colonies) is making ever- 
increasing demands on the available supplies. 
The Ministry of Food for many years past 
has undertaken to supply the sterling area. 
If the requirements of these countries con- 
tinue to be filled with Empire sugar before 
the requirements of the United Kingdom— 
the gap will grow wider, unless there is yet 
another cut in the ration at home, 


DOLLARS THE CRUX 


Dollars, therefore, are again the crux of the 
affair, not only here but in the importing 
Colonies and Dominions. We can only spend 
the dollars we earn. Some go to buy coal, 
some to buy films, some to buy tobacco, some 
for steel and some for food of which a few 
are spent on sugar. It is all a question of 
priorities. I am extremely doubtful whether 
the priorities that have been given so far are 
the right ones. 

I hope that some dollars can be found for 
sugar, but dollars should not be relied on for 
ever and every effort must be made to gain 
freedom from dependence on dollar sugar. 
A step towards this end has been taken in the 
signing of the Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ment. In this, Empire producers are offered 
certain guarantees and they in return intend 
to expand their production from the present 
1,700,000 tons to 2,375,000 tons. It will take 
a little time to achieve this target and my 
own forecast is that before the target is 
achieved the top limit will be raised. 


CONTROLS SHOULD GO 


If, despite everything, de-rationing cannot 
be achieved at home in the near future, some 
steps should be taken to remove some of the 
controls which at present prevent refiners from 
fulfilling completely their true functions. 

The parlous condition in which the country 
finds itself is not to be cured by a continuation 
of controls. Higher output through more 
efficient management will only be achieved 
by freeing industry. In this way will both 
capital and labour be put on their mettle. 
There is ample evidence that enlightened 
trade union leaders are ready to join hands 
with those employers who have cast aside 
restrictive practices. But controls are restric- 
tive in themselves. 

I cannot end my speech without attempting 
to convey our intense appreciation of the 
sense of partnership which is an outstanding 
feature of the day to day life in refineries 
and offices. 

This sense of partnership has been of 
tremendous benefit to the public and all con- 
cerned jn the welfare of our industry. But I 
do not feel that it is built on solid founda- 
tions as long as we are still menaced by the 
whims and fancies of unbridled bureaucracy. 

The report was adopted. 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETy 
ANNUAL MEETING 31st MARCH, 1952 


SPEECH OF ALGERNON DENHAM, jp. 


(Abridged) 

Our experience in 1951 has on the whole 
been favourable and we are gratified to bg 
able to report a record increase in assets an 
increased volume of mortgage business a 
reasonable yet adequate surplus and what is 
most important, the retention in full measure 
of the confidence of the investing public, 

A year ago I was able to report an increase 
in assets of -£10,949,627, a record in our 
history. This year we have improved y 
that figure with an accretion of £11,723,892. 

It has become customary for us to report 
the satisfactory state of our mortgage accounts 
and in spite of higher average loans it ig 
pleasing to record that our experience during 
the year under review compares favourably 
with that of pre-war years. 

The Society has 237,552 borrowers with a 
total debt of £138,758,960. What a fine testi- 
mony it is to these members that they should 
shoulder their responsibilities without subsidy 
and by self denial improve their own financial 
position month by month. 

In addition to investing surplus funds in 
Government Securities, it has always been our 
practice to carry substantial investments in 
Corporation Loans. At the 3lst January, 
1952 under this head we held £19,922,981, one 
million pounds less than a year ago 

Our remaining assets consist of tax reserve 
certificates £1,250,000, Balances at Bankers 
and Cash in Hand £5,317,751 and office 
premises £490,450. Paid up shares show a 
record increase of over £13 millions and now 
total £113,823,897. 

The reserves and carry forward as at the 
31st January, 1952 amount to £9,766,809, an 
increase of £169,467. 

The late Government devoted the major 
portion of their housing efforts to fostering 
and encouraging the erection of municipally 
owned houses to let on a subsidised basis, 
This, in our view, was a mistaken policy 
which unnecessarily created through subsidies, 
future liabilities for rates and taxes far in 
excess of what need have been the case. 

As an indication of the saving to the state 
and local authorities | would mention that 
although since 1945 there have been erected 
only 188,000 houses for private owners, for 
a similar number of municipally owned houses 
there would have been a future liability for 
subsidy of £248 millions under the old rate of 

22 per house per annum. 

Favouring as we do, a reduction rather than 
an increase in national and municipal expendi- 
ture, we welcome the announcement by the 
new Housing Minister that home ownership 
without subsidy is to be encouraged and that 
local authorities may, subject to certain stipu- 
lations, sell their house properties to individual 
tenants, thereby reducing the local and national 
indebtedness. 

During the post war years concern with 
regard to the continuing inflationary trend 
has been expressed at succeeding Annual 
Meetings. I know I voice the opinions of 
most thrifty people when I say I welcome 
the attempt now being made to grapple with 
our present difficulties. It is vital that both 





‘our own nationals and the peoples of the 


dollar and sterling areas should have their 
confidence in the £ restored and until this is 
done, there will always be the danger around 
the corner of a breakdown in our economy. 
I would with all the strength and sincerity 
at my command, impress upon our depositors 
and shareholders that the Treasury is waging 
a battle for the country’s survival as a first 
class nation and I regret more than I can 
express that at the present time there are some 
shallow thinking people still ready to assert 
that a dearer money policy provides some 
unspecified advantage for financial institu- 
tions, at the expense of the community. 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 





RECORD ORDERS 


Tae fifty-second annual general meeting of 
Associated Electrical Industries, Limited was 
held on April 1 in London. : . 

Sir George E. Bailey, C.B.E.. M.-Sc., 
MiMech.E., M.LE.E. (the chairman) said 
that the net profit for the year at £2.524,000 
was slightly higher than that for the previous 
year. The dividend of 20 per cent. recom- 
mended might appear to be a generous return, 
but it should be understood that stockholders 
had invested large sums in the business by 
way of retention of profits. The return was, in 
fact a very modest one, being slightly less 
than 44 per cent. on the total cash invested. 
The very conservative dividend policy adopted 
by the Board was due to the calls made on the 
company’s financ al resources by the heavy 
burden of taxation, the high cost of replace- 
ments, the increase in the value of work-in- 
progress and the necessity of providing the 
extensions required to meet the ever expand- 
ing demand for their products, 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


How great was the burden of taxation was 
evidenced from the fact that during the year 
the company had had to prov.de £5.400,000 
for taxation Against that the Ord nary 
stockholders would receive £673.000 net for 
the year. As to the effect of the Budget on 
the profits for 1952, it was estimated that if 
the profits were the same as in 1951 the levy 
would amount to around £350,000. ‘to that 
extent. therefore, there would be less available 
for ploughing back into the business. The 
great strength of the company had been built 
up by ploughing back profits and they there- 
fore hoped that the Chancellor would be able 
to avoid sacrificing industrial efficiency on the 
altar of taxation. 

The Group companies continued to secure 
a large volume of orders for export, up to their 
maximum manufacturing capacity. This 
year’s order book showed a wide distribution 
of business throughout the world covering all 
the Group’s products. 

However, to fulfil their heavy obligations 
still greater efforts were needed. With the 
value of orders in hand standing at the record 
figure of £135.000.000 he hoped _ their 
employees would realise that given the raw 
materials they need have no anxiety with 
regard to employment and would re-double 
their efforts to reduce that load, particularly 
as the Budget proposals would mean _ less 
taxation on enhanced earnings. The com- 
bined efforts of management and workpeople, 
however, would be unavailing if the necessary 
raw materials were not forthcoming. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 
The demand for electricity continued to 
expand throughout the world and with it the 
demand for their products. The total value of 
orders received in 1951 was 30 per cent. higher 
than in 1950. The consumption of electricity 
per head of population in Great Britain was, 





however, still only about half the comparable 
figure in the United States. Not only was 
more power required for increased mechanisa- 
tion in industry, but the public were also more 
and more regarding electrical appliances as 
essential in the home 

In the past the tendency 
consumption of electricity 
be doubled over 10/12 years. All the avail- 
able evidence tended to show that that rate 
of expansion at least would continue for some 


had been for the 
in this country *> 


time to come. That meant that if the Group 
Was tO maintain its premier position in the 
Industry must continue to expand their 
manutacturing facilities. 


The 


was adopted, 
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RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


MR. HALFORD REDDISH’S REVIEW 


Tue following is an extract from the speech 
of tix Chairman and Managing Director, 
Mr. Halford W. L. Reddish, to the forth- 
coming Meeting of The Rugby Portland 
Cement Company Limited: 

We have another year of steady progress to 
report. All our works have again exceeded 
their previous best figures for production. 
Our total deliveries and our exports were 
aga:n records, and our trading profit is a 
record for the sixth successive year. 

The increased profit is entirely due to our 
expanding exports. The tonnage of cement 
sent abroad in 1951 was over 28 per cent. up 
on 1950. It went to over sixty countries, and 
would have been substantially greater but for 
the troubles at the docks which affected our 


despatches for eleven out of the twelve 
months. 
Although, as you will see from the 


Accounts, our trading profit increased by some 
£76,000 to £541,356, or by £66,000 after depre- 
ciation, this increase was whittled down to a 
mere £14,000 by the big rise in the charge for 
taxation. Can any sane man, whatever his 
pelitical outlook, really believe that British 
industry can continue to bear such an impos- 
sibly heavy burden ? 

In all the circumstances we have decided 
to recommend the same dividend, Is. per 
share, less income tax, on the ordinary shares, 
together with the usual distribution of 3d. per 
share from capital reserves, which is of 
course not subject to income tax. The con- 
tribution made by each bag of cement sold 
in the home market to the total amount of 
the dividend on the ordinary shares is almost 
exactly one half-penny. 

I know you will wish the congratulations of 
this meeting to go to all employed by the 
Company on the continuing success of their 
team-work, which is so clearly reflected not 
only in the Profit and Loss Account for 1951, 
but also in the financial strength shown by 
the Balance Sheet. 

We hear a lot about the avoidable loss of 
working hours in this country today: but not 
in this Company. Our percentage of such lost 
time in 1951 was .06—six hours in every 10,000 
—a pretty good record, 

I apologise to no one for the increase in the 
profits, but I do express regret both to share- 
holders and employees that the heavy charge 
for taxation should prevent on this occasion 
an increase in the dividend. 

DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 

We have made some calculations as to what 
it would cost us today if we had to build 
the whole of our plants and replace the 
remainder of our fixed assets at current prices. 
The total would be about £6,500,000. If we 
were to take this figure and then depreciate 
each asset for the number of years it has been 
in existence at a rate which would write it 
off over its useful life, there would be a sur- 
plus over book values of at least £1,500,000 
at December 31st, 1951. This would raise the 
net asset total to something over £4,300,000, 
which after allowing for the preference shares 
represents about 34s. for each ordinary share. 

If we take the figure of £4.300,000 as the 
approximate amount of real capital now 
employed in the business, the net profit before 
taxation represents a return of 9.7 per cent. 
thereon. 

Towards the end of the year, following 
many months of technical investigation and of 
negotiations with the Trinidad Government, 
we registered a subsidiary company in Trini- 
dad—Trinidad Cement Ltd.—to erect and 
operate a works jn that Colony. This is the 


subsidiary company referred to in the Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet. 


It will have a capital 
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(expressed in sterling) of  £1,600,000— 
£1,150,000 jn cumulative redeemable prefer- 
ence shares and £450,000 in ordinary shares. 


A copy of the full speech may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, Crown House, 
Rugby. 





ERICSSON TELEPHONES 


OVERSEAS TRADE MAINTAINED 





Tue forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Ericsson Telephones, Ltd., was held on March 
31st in London. 

Sir Harold A. Wernher, G.C.V.O., the chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: At 
our last annual meeting I reported the export 
business had become more competitive and 
consequently there would be some recession 
in profits in the immediate future.. I also 
anticipated there would be shortages of many 
raw materials, but despite these difficulties I 
expressed confidence that we would meet 
again this year with another satisfactory 
report. I think you will agree that the 
accounts fully justify the confidence; indeed, 
having regard to all circumstances, they are 
better than might have been expected. Total 
sales for the year were only slightly below 
those of 1950 and resulted in a trading profit 
of £1,009,101, compared with £1,188,223. 

The telecommunication industry continues 
to make an important contribution to the 
country’s export effort and it is now just 
around £20 million per annum. Our own over- 
seas trade has been well maintained and rep- 
resents a very substantial part of our total 
sales. 

Our time recorder, metal powders and 
specialised paints departments all increased 
their turnover during the year. 

As to the current year’s prospects, our 
order book is greater than at this time last 
year; to set against this there is the difficult 
raw material position which I anticipate will 
not improve for some time. In spite of this 
and other factors, I feel justified in saying we 
will meet next year with another satisfactory 
report. 

The report was adopted. 
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